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WHAT JESS CORTRELL DID. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Poor little Johnny Cortrell’s eyes kept grow- 
ing dimmer and dimmer. 
had danced before them, merely. It seemed to 
him as if an ugly spider with jerking legs, fas- 
tened to some invisible string, was forever swing- 
ing in front of those poor, misty blue eyes of 
his. He spoke of it often, but neither his father 
nor his mother noticed much about it. They 
could see well enough themselves, and that any 
thing serious could be the matter with the eyes 
of one of their children, never occurred to them. 
They had always been too busy to notice tri- 
fling aches and pains, and they seemed to grow 
more busy every day, with five little ones all 
under twelve to feed and clothe on just the daily 
labor of John Cortrell’s hands. Not that his 
wife worked less hard than he, but she brought 
nothing into the house. Enough for her to 
bake and brew, wash and clean, mend and 
make for the seven souls under her roof. 

Johnny was the last boy to complain unnec- 
essarily. There was a great deal of manliness 
about him, though he was not yet ten years old. 
But he used to talk to his eleven years old sis- 
ter Jess, trusting greatly to her two years more 
of age and wisdom, and putting much faith in 
her assurances that the black spiders would get 
tired of tormenting him by-and-by. Only, as 
time went on and they came more and more, he 
began to fear that, though Jess knew almost 
every thing, about just that one thing she 
might be wrong. And Jess feared it herself, 
too, after awhile, and grew very pitiful toward 
Johnny, and very careful of him. 

He was, naturally enough, nearer to her than 
any one else in the world; for their mother had 
been always so busy with the younger children, 
who came so fast, that Johnny and Jess were 
left very much to each other. They both went 
to school,—for John Cortrell, unlucky in world- 
ly matters as he had always been, and poor as 
he was, had all a New England man’s ambition 
that his children should be better off than him- 
self, and to that end he meant that they should 
know all that the district school could teach 
them. 

But now when Johnny tried to study, it 
seemed to him the spiders got up a war dance 
in front of his eyes, and he felt as if he should 
go wild. So, hoping better things, after awhile, 
Jess made time from her baby tending and knit- 
ting out of school, to read all his lessons over 
to him once or twice; and even the teacher nev- 
er guessed how little the poor, misty blue eyes 
saw, now-a-days, for themselves. 

These things had been going on from bad to 
Worse all the long winter. Jess thought the 
dazzling glare of the sun on the white snows 
might have had something to do with it, and 
that when the green grass came, and the shel- 
tering leaves burst from all the tree boughs, 
Johnny’s eyes would begin to mend. But, in- 
stead, by May-time they had failed altogether, 
and one day, Jess led him home stone blind. 

He made no lamentations, himself, poor boy. 
It seemed as if the eyes that could not see, had 
forgotten how to weep. But his mother sobbed 
over him in a passion of love and woe, and even 
his father broke down and cried like a woman, 
util a thought of possible hope came to him, 
and he put on his hat and went for the village 
doctor. 

Dr. James held a candle to the poor blind 
eyes, which never blinked. He examined them 
carefully, and then he said that he could not 
tell whether or not to give them any encourage- 
Ment. It might be a total and permanent blind- 
ness, orit might be something which medical 
skill could remove—he was not enough of an 
Sculist to determine. There was a doctor in 
Boston,—Dr. Williamson, 83 Blank Street,— 
who would be able, if he could see Johnny, to 
Pronounce with certainty; and that the boy 
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could give. 

That night John Cortrell and his wife sat and 
talked together, after the children were in bed. 
They were only thirty-five miles away from Bos- 
ton, and the journey might be managed easily 
enough, but it would involve so much else ;—Dr. 
Williamson’s fee, which was doubtless large; a 
sojourn in Boston, of no one knew how long; 
and the loss of the father’s time, on which they 
all depended, besides. They had always paid 
all their debts, but with the high prices of these 
recent years, and their five children to clothe, 
and warm, and feed, they had never any money 
ahead. 

“It must be done, John,” the mother said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Mary, but how? I must get a little 
something saved, first, and what is there we 
can do without?” 

“Plenty of things, John., You shall see. We 
never have had such reason as this for saving 
every cent. My poor boy must have his chance 
before the summer is over.” 

Jess, lying awake in her little bed, in the closet 
off the family room, heard their plans, and then 
a thought stirred her heart in the darkness, and 
she made a plan of her own. 
months and months—till the very end of sum- 
mer, perhaps—before she knew whether John- 
any’s eyes would ever see again earth and sky, 
and the sister who loved him. She said a prayer 
in the still darkness, that the Great Father who 
knew her sorrow would help her; and I think, 
though she knew it not, it was from Heaven 
that her thought had come. 

The next day she told her plan to Johnny. 


amused him, and the solitude of his darkness 
would have seemed insupportable, otherwise. 


that it almost choked him. 

That evening Jess was busy for some time, 
with pen and ink. She was not a rapid writer, 
and she wished to make what she had to say, 
very clear. 
Johnny to bed. 


him and kissing his poor, sightless eyes. 


morrow.” 


soul. 








“0, JESS, JESS!” 


should be taken to him was the best advice he| 


She couldn’t wait | 


He went to school with her as before; it} letter. 


So, on their way, she upened to him the thought 
which had come to her in the night; and he lis- 
tened, with hope beating so wildly at his heart 


She folded up her paper at length, 
and put it into her pocket, and then helped 


“Sleep well,” she whispered, bending over 
“You 
know I want you to be strong and quick to- 


But she herself slept little. Hope, and fear, 
and expectation made strange tumuit in her 
The curtain of her little window was 
drawn up, and through the pane below she saw 
the stars, and one of them in especial, seemed 
to watch her like a great, bright, heavenly eye, | drawing his hand across his eyes 


fullofencouragement. O, if God would help her 
she should be strong, and she knew He pitied 
her, “like as a father pitieth his children,” she 
said over and over to herself, and the words 
comforted her. 

The next morning, when it was school time, 
she and Johnny stole out hand in hand, quite 
unnoticed by any one. Jess had taken her 
,brother into her own room after breakfast and 
quickly and silently dressed him and herself in 
their best, and made up a little bundle of un- 
derclothing, which she carried in her hand 
when they started out. They hurried along the 
path toward the district school, and just before 
they reached it they overtook a girl somewhat 
older than themselves, the daughter of their 
next neighbor. 

“[’m not going to school; and I want you to 
do something for me,” Jess said, with a fear 
throbbing at her heart which almost choked 
her. What if, instead of being ready to help 
her, Jane Anderson should betray her? 

“Not going to school!” 

“No, ’m going to take Johnny off to see a 
doctor, and I don’t want father and mother to 
know until noon. Will you take mother this 
' letter, which I’ve written to tell her all about it? 





some one to give her; for I didn’t want them at 
home to know till I was well started, I knew 
they’d see so many lions in the way.” 

“Ts it right?” Jane Anderson asked, debating 
the point, as it appeared, with herself. 

“Yes, of course it’s right!” Jess cried, almost 
impatiently. “Won’t you say it’s right if I 
bring Johnny back, cured?” 

Jane Anderson reached out her hand for the 

“1’1l do it,” she said, quietly. “Your mother 
shall have it at noon.” 

“Why, it’s time for Jess and Johnny!” John 
Cortrell said, as he sat down to dinner. 

“Jess sent this letter,” a voice, not his own 
girl’s, answered from the door; and Jane An- 
derson reached in and laid a paper on the table, 
and was gone before any one could ask her a 
question. 

John took the letter and read it out loud to 
his wife—just a few lines, as like Jess as if she 
had spoken them. 

“DEAR FATHER AND MoTHER,—I didn’t ask you 
for fear you would say no, but Johnny and I are go- 
ing to Boston to see Dr. Williamson. I heard all the 
reasons why you couldn’t take him till fall, and 1 
couldn’t wait. ’"Twon’t hurt us to walk, this nice 
spring weather; and I don’t think any one will re- 
fuse to give a poor blind boy and his sister a place to 
sleep, or a bow] of bread and milk to eat. e shall 


ask our way, and we won’t get lost. Our Father in 
heaven will go with us all the way.” 


John Cortrell rose from his untasted dinner, 





I wrote it last night, meaniug to leave it with. 


“T must start after them, wife. Those chil- 
dren on their way to Boston all alone! Jess is 
crazy!” 

His wife laid a detaining hand on his arm. 
“What if God put it into her heart, John? 
What if Johnny will get help this way, long 
before he could in any other? I can’t think any 
one would hurt those helpless lambs, and I do 
believe their Heavenly Father’ll go with them 
all the way, as Jess says.” 

So, after long talking, the matter was finally 
settled. John Cortrell ate his dinner with what 
appetite he could summon, and went back to 
his work; and Jess was suffered to go on her 
hopeful yet anxious way, unmolested. 

Early on the third morning, she led Johnny 
into Boston; for they had made—walking most- 
ly, but sometimes getting a ride with some trav- 
eller—fifteen miles on each of the two first days. 
So they rose early, and accomplished the last 
five miles of their journey before city people 
were likely to be through breakfast. They 
came in over the Brighton road, and when they 
got among the tall, handsome West End houses, 
they were not far from Blank Street. They had 
met so much kindness on their way, that their 
faith in God and in human nature had grown 
with every day. So now Jess accosted a police- 
man who was walking down the street with the 
air of slow dignity common to his order. She 
did not know what he might be, but he looked 
to her a very grand personage, indeed—some 
great General, perhaps. However, he was the 
only person in sight, so she plucked up courage 
and told him she never, was in Boston before, 
and would he tgll her how to find No. 33 Blank 
Street ? 

“T’ll take you there; I’ve time enough,” he 
said, good-naturedly; and by the time they 
reached the door he had found out their whole 
story, and the great, big human heart under 
his policeman’s buttons was touched by it to 
the core. 

“Here, now you go in,” he said, as he rung 
the bell, “and see what Dr. Williamson will say 
to you, and I'll be back along in an hour and 
stop and find out. Don’t you go away from here, 
on any account, till you see me again. If the 
doctor won’t take hold of this matter, I’ll take 
you to a place down on Charles Street, where 
you'll be sure of kind treatment, any way.” 

Dr. Williamson had just finished his steak, 
and rolls, and coffee, and kissed his four chil- 
dren all around, preparatory to going into his 
office to read for a few minutes before office 
hours began. In the hall he almost ran against 
Jess and Johnny, whom the servant had just 
admitted. 

“What little folks are these?” he said, all the 
more pleasantly, perhaps, because his own chil- 
dren’s kisses were so fresh on his lips. 

Then Jess, speaking very fast, indeed, that 
her courage might not fail her, told him how 
Johnny’s sight had been getting dim, all winter, 
and at last the very worst had come, and he was 
stone blind. And they had heard of Dr. Wil- 
liamson, but father thought he must wait and 
earn a great deal of money before he could 
bring Johnny to him, and she couldn’t wait, 
and so she had taken Johnny and come away, 
and left a letter to tell her mother where she was 
going; and on the way every one had been kind 
to her,—so'kind! and now would the doctor sec 
if there was any hope? If there was none she 
would take Johnny back again; but if there 
was, even just a little, and the doctor would try 
to cure him, he should have his pay sometime, 
surely. 

Dr. Williamson was not what is called a phi- 
lanthropist. He was very busy all the time, 
healing people who came to him and paid him 
great prices, and somehow it nver occurred to 
him to hunt up people who might need him just 
as much, and who couldn’t pay him. But not 
to hunt up people who need you is one thing, 
and to turn away those who have hunted you 





up is quite another; and a certain reminiscence 
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of the golden rule lingered in his heart, which 
no selfish prosperity had overgrown. 

“Poor babies,” he said to himself, as he led 
them into his office and made preparations care- 
fully and thoroughly to examine Johnny’s eyes. 
Jess felt her strength failing her, at last, as the 
examination went on. She thought she could 
not stand, but she steadied herself som¢how, 
and kept Johnny’s hand in hers. At last, Dr. 
Williamson turned round, with the air, which 
she interpreted quickly enough, of one who had 
made up his mind. 

“Q, sir!” Jess cried, and then the room seemed 
whirling round, and she felt herself put into a 
chair and something stinging and pungent was 
held to her nose. Presently she opened her eyes, 
and saw that the doetor was smiling. 

“Well,” he said, cheerfully, “I think there are 
nine chances in ten that I can cure your broth- 
er.” 

“And you'll try?” 
“Yes, I’ll try. He shall stay here until I have 
made the trial.” 

“You shall be paid, sir, every dollar.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that. I’m going to lend a 
trifle to a good Paymaster. I wish I was as sure 
of all my debts.” 

Jess did not understand him; but one thing 
she did comprehend,—Johnny was to have his 
chance, through her. Must she go away and 
leave him? 

“Three patients waiting,” a servant said, at 
the door, and she knew the doctor expected her 
to go. But where? “O, sir,” she said, and 
stopped. 

“Well?” very kindly spoken. 

“Am I to go home, and leave Johnny? If I 
only could do something to carn my board. I 
can do a good many things; I am used to help- 
ing mother, and I would try very hard.” 

“Well, so you shall.” The doctor wrote a 
few lines, rapidly, and handed them to the ser- 
vant in waiting. 

“Take that and these children to Mrs. Wil- 
liamson,” he said, and then turned to meet a 
patient, and his day’s work began. 

As Jess went through the hall she saw that 
an hour had passed, and her policeman friend 
was waiting. 

“It’s all right,” she told him, joyfully. “We 
are to stay here, and Johnny is to be cured.” 

That night, Dr. Williamson, who was a man 
in the habit of doing his work thoroughly, ob- 
tained from Jess her father’s address, and wrote 
to him a letter assuring him that his children 
were in safe shelter, and that Johnny should 
have the benefit of his best skill ;—a letter which 
made the home hearts, which had been like to 
break with suspense, swell almost to bursting, 
with a rapture of thanksgiving. 

It was nearly the last of June when the ban- 
dages were removed from Johnny Cortrell’s 
eyes, and the result of the doctor’s operations 
was made known. Jess had not been present at 
this last crisis. She could not bear it, she 
thought, calmly enough, so she had waited in 
the housekeeper’s room, and to the door of that 
room Dr. Williamson led Johnny, at length, and 
opened it. 

“O, Jess, Jess!” the boy cried, in a passion of 
joy and love; and in an instant he was across 
the room, and his arms were around the neck of 
the sister who had been his good angel. 

“Can you see, Johnny?” she gasped; but her 
eyes were dim, and her words choked her. 

“Yes, I can see—as well as ever, as well as 
you!” 

“Thank God, thank God!” and Dr. William- 
son looking on, his own eyes wet with unwonted 
tears, was not hurt that in this first rush of 
emotion, they seemed to ferget him. It was not 
long, however, before Jess was almost at his 
feet, blessing him, thanking him, as no one ever 
had before. It was the best fee which had ever 
been paid him. 

The next day he sent the children home. He 
put them on the cars, in care of a good-natured 
conductor, and when he left them he placed a 
sealed envelope in the hand of Jess. 

“My bill, for your father; you will see there 
is no haste about it,” he said, kindly, and then 
he bade them good-by. 

The journey was a short one, and while the 
family at home sat at dinner, Jess led her 
brother into their midst. 

“I have brought him back—cured!” she cried, 
and then there were embracings, and thanks- 
givings, and tears of joy at which you andI 
may guess, but which words would fail me to 
describe. e 

It was not till quite late in the afternoon, that 
Jess remembered to give Dr. Williamson’s bill 
to her father. 

“Whatever it is, I shall pay it cheerfully, my 
girl, and thank God for the chance,” he said, as 
he opened it; and then he read,— 





“For services rendered Johnny and Jess Cortrell. 
“Received payment in full, 
“CHARLES WILLIAMSON.” 


So Johnny got his eyes again, and the jour- 
ney to Boston was made, and the doctor’s bill 
was settled, and Jess did it all. 
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THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To wake the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with Thy skilful hand, 
Let not the music that is in us die; 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; let not, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us die. 


Spare not the stroke; do with us as Thou wilt; 

Let there be naught unfurnished, broken, marred, 
Complete Thy purpose, that we may become 

Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord. 
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For the Companion. 
WHIPPING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


The incident about to be related happened in 
a little country town down East. 

About the hardest winter school to teach or 
govern was that of Cipherville. 

There were several reasons why young men 
of culture made no applications to that school 
committee. 

In the first place, the school-house was large 
and old-fashioned, with only an open fireplace, 
where green logs were made to do duty, so that 
the room was never comfortable until it was 
time to go home. 

In the next place, it was placed in the “mid- 
die of the district,” so that it was a good mile 
for the nearest scholar to travel to get to it, 
which was neither comfortable nor convenient 
for young pedagogues fresh from college walls, 
who had “to board around” a week at one far- 
mer’s house, and a fortnight at another, as the 
case might be. 

Then, again, the school was made up largely 
of the tallest and most ungovernable set of 
down Eastern boys, that ever hauled logs, hunt- 
ed deer, or raced in snow-shoes; to look at 
which, when arranged on the back seats of that 
uncomfortable school-room, was enough to make 
any schoolmaster feel a little uncertain as to se- 
curing good discipline, who was not well as- 
sured of his own strength and courage. 

But there was one redeeming feature in the 
school of Cipherville which saved it from be- 
coming nonest. The Maine girls are always 
fresh, lively and attractive; and it is to be 
doubted whether more blogming cheeks and 
sparkling eyes could be found, than were fix- 
tures in that school-room during the two win- 
ter months when the snow-drifts were deepest, 
and the thermometer twenty degrees below zero. 

Winter after winter, one or another of these 
charming faces, and need of money,would allure 
some venturesome young student into under- 
taking to teach school in Cipherville, from which 
unlucky place he was glad to escape after three 
weeks’ experience. . 

In the winter to which we are alluding, there 
came to Cipherville a man, no longer young, 
with glittering black eyes, a beaked nose, and 
projecting chin, and a head that ran straight 
up into a cone above the ears. 

He looked stern and disagreeable enough to 
have good government, and so the committee 
hired him. 

The man was atyrant. It soon became evi- 
dent that his principal object in soliciting the 
school had been te obtain the opportunity for 
tantalizing and beating to his heart’s content. 

Indeed, he made no secret of the delight with 
which he cut into the quivering flesh of his vic- 
tims; and the only times when his countenance 
assumed any thing like a benignant expression, 
was when, having exhausted himself in lashing 
one youth, he paused to wipe his face before be- 
ginning upon another. 

As may be supposed, a natural and intense 
antipathy soon sprang up between teacher and 
scholars, which was brought toa crisis before 
the winter was half over. 

Among the pupils was a boy half dwarf, half 
idiot, whom a half crazy old woman had adopt- 
ed from sympathy, and from the natural in- 
stinct we all possess in common, to have some- 
thing near us to love and care for. 

Tiny, as the poor fellow was called, was a 
harmless, innocent creature, of whose parentage 
nothing definite was known. If his head and 
body were weak, his heart was all right, for he 
loved the erazy old woman with whom he lived, 
and he loved all the men, women, children and 
animals in Cipherville, to do a kindness to any 
one of which Tiny would have gone supperless 
to bed, or sleepless to the end of his days. 

Now we all know that nothing is so all-con- 
quering as love—that there is no one so hideous 
but the soft halo of love-light will soften the 





dark outlines, and win us to forgetfulness of 
what offends. 

And so it was that Tiny, with his great, lov- 
ing heart, came to be the adopted child of all 
Cipherville, and that the swarthy arms of the 
young giants upon the back seats would unhes- 
itatingly be outstretched to defend him, should 
he need protection. 

As may be supposed, the crazy creature with 
whom Tiny lived had little idea of time or or- 
der, and it was very difficult for the poor fellow 
to get to school with the punctuality he ought; 
but he did the best he could, and the teachers 
were usually tolerant ef his faults. 

But Tiny found quite another sort of training 
when Master Blank entered the district; and a 
sorry one it was. 

It was three days since the commencement of 
the school, and the forenoon was half over, 
when the door opened, and this poor waif pre- 
sented himself. 

As he made his way to the blazing fire, pur- 
ple and numb, and shivering with the cold, the 
glittering eye of Master Blank fastened upon 
him. 

The dwarfed, feeble body, the half idiotic face, 
the shy, nervous shrinking from observation, as 
if imploring pity and protection—all these were 
so many targets for that man’s cruelty. 

He saw at a glance the feeble character of the 
boy, and with a show of consideration selected 
the very hottest seat in the school-room, and 
placed him where he would be constantly under 
his eye. 

The sunny, loving look with which Tiny 
turned his face toward his master’s, did not es- 
cape one of the large boys or girls in the room; 
and as one eye sought another’s all over the 
school-room, I have no doubt there was a men- 
tal resolution, that let who would suffer that 
winter, Tiny, poor, harmless, inoffensive Tiny, 
should not be persecuted. 

An hour had not passed before the huge, 
green logs were sending forth such intense heat 
that Tiny began to twist and squirm to avoid 
theirfury. His face grew redder and redder, un- 
til he was compelled to hold his book before it. 

“Place your book om the desk before you, and 
keep quict,” said the master, sternly. 

Tiny did as he was told, until his discomfort 
obliged him to cry out,— 

“Please, master, it’s very hot.” 

“You can take your books here,” returned the 
man, pointing to a seat which was known to be 
the coldest in the room. 

Tiny, all unsuspicious of wrong, again cast 
his loving, confiding eyes upon his master’s 
face, and smilingly complied with the new or- 
der; but he had hardly occupied his new posi- 
tion half an hour, before the reaction from ex- 
treme heat to extreme cold brought on such 
chills as were painful to see. There he sat in 
his thin garments, shivering from head to foot, 
his teeth chattering as if in an ague. 

The glittering black eyes of the master took 
in all this without seeming to look toward him, 
and he saw, too, that*the great boys on the back 
seats had noticed it too, and that they were an- 
noyed. 

So it went on, day after day, Tiny trying to 
do his very best and the master his very worst, 
until the murmurs among the large boys grew 
louder and louder. 

Tiny was invariably punished for tardiness; 
and as he was always tardy through misman- 
agement at home and his own thoughtlessness, 
he was as sure of a whipping when he reached | 
the school-house as he was of his breakfast. 

The great forbearance with which he had 
formerly been treated by the teachers made this 
new severity more unaccountable to him, to 
avoid which he sometimes played truant, but 
never resorted to falsehood. 

Sometimes he was compelled to stoop over, 
and placing his finger upon the head of a nail, 
retain the painful position until he fainted. 
This crucl torture was inflicted upon most of 
the boys and girls, and was far more painful 
than one would suppose who has not made an 
effort to keep himself in such a position. 

Sometimes he was placed upon the dunce 
block and gagged, that is, a notched stick was 
placed in his mouth, which, extending the jaws 
to the utmost, soon produced exquisite suffer- 
ing. 

It would be impossible, in a sketch like this, 
to enumerate the wretched devices by which 
Tiny, in common with the other pupils, was 
made to suffer daily; but enough has been inti- 
mated to show, that, while there was really no 
excuse for their conduct, because they could 
have found some better way of getting rid of 
the master, yet they supposed they had suffi- 
cient reasons for disgracing him by giving him 
a whipping. 





One day poor Tiny was making his way to 


school. It was ten o’clock, as usual, and he 
was already enjoying his whipping in anticipa- 
tion, as he sunk knee deep in the snow at every 
step, when he came across a wood sledge which 
had broken down in the snow. 

The oxen were restive and unmanageable, and 
the snow so deep and heavy that it was next to 
impossible to repair the injury. At all events, 
the wood must be removed from the sledge, and 
Tiny, placing his books upon the stone wall 
near by, cheerfully offered to aid to the utmost 
of his power. 

It was heavy work for Tiny, but he labored 
with a will, and by-and-by the sticks were piled 
up by the side of the road, the sledge turned 
round and put into a position to be taken back 
to the village for repairs. 

When this was done, Tiny took his books 
from the stone wall and started for the school- 
house. As luck would have it, he had not pro- 
ceeded two rods before he met a foot traveller 
ready to perish with cold and exhaustion. It 
was a poor old woman, carrying a half frozen 
child, and it was evident enough that both must 
perish without speedy relief. 

Tiny once more placed his books upon the 
wall, and taking the child in his arms, bade the 
woman follow him as fast as she was able—as 
he would take them both to his own home, 
where he was sure she would be cared for until 
she was able to proceed. 

Tiny had the satisfaction of seeing both the 
mother and child made comfortable, then he 
set out again for the school-house. Meeting the 
wood-man returning with the mended sledge, 
he helped him reload his wood, and accepted a 
ride as the reward of his efforts. 

“I expect,” said Tiny, as he came in sight of 
the school-house, “I expect Pll get an awful 
lickin’ to-day. Ido, sartin!” 

“Look here, Tiny; you don’t mean to say 
you’ll get wallopped for helping me?” 

“No; but for being late. I'm whipped every 
day of my life, ’cause granny don’t get break- 
fast earlier; but you see I can’t help it—how 
can I, now?” 

Now the woodman was one of the school 
committee. He had heard something of Tiny’s 
persecutions, and it occurred to him he had now 
an opportunity to judge for himself; so when 
Tiny got off at the school-room, he dismounted, 
too, and taking his goad-stick in hand, remained 
in the entry to hear what happened within. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon Tiny, when 
the loud voice of the master bade him stand. 
Tiny told his story in afew words, but to no 
avail. 

“Tt’s a well gotten-up story,” said the mas- 
ter, “‘but it’s all a lie.” 

“TI have never lied to you in my life,” cried 
Tiny, more hurt by the accusation than fearful 
of punishment. 

“Don’t contradict me. Off with your coat.” 

“Please, master, don’t whip him,” cried Jack 
Haller, rising up in the back seat. “He always 
tells the truth.” 

“Sit down, sir. I’ll lash the whole of you be 
fore I’ve done with it!” 

Down came the raw hide, and there was one 
scream of agony—just one—the door flew open, 
and the committee man stood revealed, goad- 
stick in hand. 

Jack Haller sprang over the seats and grap- 
pled the schoolmaster, and the older boys now 
huddled te the front, pell-mell. The confusion 
that followed was past description. The girls 
left the school-house and went to their homes, 
while the men fought it out on that line. Each 
one remembered his own injuries, and saw to it 
that their just scores were fully wiped out. 

The committce man finally disappeared 2s 
suddenly as he had entered. He was heard to 
say, in leaving,— 

“Reckon that little job will cost me some 
thing; but if it does, I sha’n’t begretch a cent. 
I wouldn’t stand by and see Tiny thrashed, 1 
how.” 

Master Blank, bruised and humbled, was made 
to ask pardon of all he had misused, and last of 
all, the goad-stick, which had been intentional- 
ly left behind, was placed in Tiny’s hand, and 
he was urged to wreak his vengeance upon his 
foe. 

Tiny held the stick, looking his master in the 
face. Then he shook his head gently, and, half 
witted as he was, showed that he was wiser than 
most men. aan 

“Jt is an honor fora man to cease from strife, 
said he. “Blessed are the peacemakers. I'll 
take the blessing and honor, and you may have 

the vengeance!” 

Tiny’s words were like oil upon the troubled 
waters. Master Blank left Cipherville without 
entering the school-house again, and the parties 
who attended the-school that winter still allude 
to the whipping of the schoolmaster. 
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As for Tiny, he is the village blacksmith now, 
and if he does not shoe all the villagers’ horses 
for nothing, it is simply because his townsmen 
are too kind and honest to take advantage of 
his generosity. Thus it is seen that the simple 
and true make friends, despite their poverty and 


deformities. oO. W. F. 
—_—_—_+o+—__—_. 


For the Companion. 
WHY THEY WERE NOT MARRIED. 


Spunky Rock is not markéd on the chart of 
our coast; but,you can guess where it is, while 
we tell you a true story of two young lives that 
were wrecked there, some forty years ago. 

Long before you were born, young reader, 
and when your father was a brisk young fellow 
full of life and busy with bright plans,—which I 
hope have all been carried out to his satisfac- 
tion,—and when your mother was fair and rosy, 
and busy too, with her air-castles, there walked 
these streets, among the gay throng—which, 
could they rise and move about now just as 
they were then, would make a great stir among 
us—two as light-hearted and merry creatures as 
ever lived. 

As they were both pets of fortune, and favored 
by Providence with health and beauty, they re- 
garded all the talk they heard about “earth’s 
troubles” and “disappointments” as the grum- 
bling of dyspeptics, or the croaking of the ill- 
natured. 

Life was all sunshine in their homes, the 
world abroad was a paradise, and they two 
were like a new Adam and Eve for whom all 
things were made. 

The first cloud that fell across their path, was 
when our young gentleman was eighteen and 
our little miss, sixteen. They fancied them- 
selves old enough, and wise enough, to set up in 
life for themselves, and had laid alf their plans 
for housekeeping, even to the shape of the dvor- 
plate, which was to be of silver—solid, of course, 
—and very large, bearing in letters, which no- 
body with half an eye could fail to read: 


CLEMENT. 


Perhaps they meant to have two or three ex- 
clamation points after the “T;” at any rate, 
they meant to make the people all round the 
common, stare. 

Their gay plumes were, however, pulled down 
alittle, when young master’s papa, after hear- 
ing the plans, laughed as if witnessing a farce, 
and replied,— 

“But where’s your college, in the meantime, 
and your profession? I should like to know.” 

“Leave professions for poor men,” replied the 
son. “You have money enough for us to live 
on.” 

“Yes, but I don’t give it to drones!” said the 
sensible old man. You and Nannie would soon 
let daylight in among my coffers! When you 
are ready for life, I'll give you twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to start with; and if you can hold 
on to Nannie so long, I’ve no doubt her father 
will give her as much more.” 

“But, father, I’m only a sophomore,”—— 

“That means ‘wise fool,’ said the old man, 
who had laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, 

“I have two years more at Harvard, and two, 
at least, in a law-office, and” —— 

“And two more to learn a little common sense 
in!” added the father. 

Nannie’s father was less provoking, but more 
resolute when approached on the subject. He 
called them “a brace of fools,” and ordered 
them to go to their lessons and talk no more 
such nonsense to him, for the next four years, 

at the shortest. 

Then first they began to believe that there 
was something else beside sunlight, and flowers, 
and gala days in life. 

But they did as ordered by the wise heads— 
Went back to their lessons; but still cherishing 
their gay dream, and never, for one moment, 
hesitating about the style of their door-plate! 

As the years wore on, they had little misun- 
derstandings, in which, for some time, neither 
Would give way, but at length, the young gen- 
tleman, for politeness’ sake, would yield, al- 
though the conviction gained ground with each 
defeat, that Nannie was a beautiful little tyrant. 

A fear, sometimes, rose in his mind, that he 
might yet live to be that most despicable of obe 
jects, a henpecked husband! So he resolved 
that he would never yield one point to Nannie, 

t he was twenty-one years old. Then he 

ae be a man, and demand the respect due a 

That year—from twenty-one to twenty-two— 

Passed very smoothly between them, no cause 

arising for either to take strong ground on; and 

88 studies were over, and our gentleman had 

been duly advertised in the daily papers as 
“This day admitted to the Bar,”—albeit he had 


never seen a client—preparations were going on 
for the wedding. 

Papa Clement bustled about among his cof- 
fers, and also among owners of real estate, and 
at length decided on one of two houses near the 
common,—then very stylish affairs; although 
now they are old, and shabby, and dingy, and 
every room is an office of some kind. They 
were to take their choice of the two. 

There had been not-a little sport in both fami- 
lies about “that silver door plate,” which they 
had becn silly enough to talk of years ggo; and 
now, as the time for realizing the dream was so 
near, Nannie requested the young gentleman to 
order it just as then decided on—only, perhaps, 
to have it plated instead of solid silver. 

The plate came home and was exhibited and 
laughed over in each family, before there was a 
door to put it on! It was so hard to decide ona 
house for a whole lifetime! 

So the decision was delayed, and delayed, till 
old Papa Clement grew cross, and Papa Bar- 
ker’s upholsterers said they never could get the 
carpets and drapery ready for the appointed 
time! 

So one day, it was announced by the powers 
that ruled, that a decision must be made before 
sunset; and the happy pair set off together, as 
they had done a dozen times before, to see the 
houses and to discuss their merits, promising 
not to come home till the matter was settled. 

One house had a little side garden, with a 
grape vine and a profusion of honeysuckle; but 
it had not double parlors! 

The other had double parlors and no yard at 
all; so that the clothes must be dried on the 
shed. 

The young gentleman wanted to sit in the 
shadow of that grape vine to smoke his cigar; 
but the lady wanted two parlors to entertain 
her guests in. And expressing these opposite 
desires very strongly, they stood still under the 
vine and looked in each other’s eyes; but neither 
quailed. One could look as long as the other. 

“I think you ought to yield to me, Harry,” 
said the lady, “‘if only for politeness. Men don’t 
know any thing about houses?” 

“Don’t they, indeed?” he asked. 

“No. Now be generous, and we’ll clap that 
door plate on at No. 20, before our fathers can 
look round.” 

“Generous! Doesn’t the Bible say something 
about the husband being the head of the wife?” 
asked he. 

“No, I hope not. At any rate I’ve decided on 
the other house! So we'll cali it settled, and go 
home,” answered the lady, with much resolu- 
tion in her tone. 

The gentleman felt that now was his time to 
assert his right to rule; so he replied, “But say- 
ing the matter is settled, doesn’tsettle it! You’ve 
decided on that house, J have decided on this 
one.” 

“Then you will have to live in it alone; for I 
shall either have the one with double parlors, or 
remain at home with my parents!” 

“You surely are not in earnest in that?” asked 
Mr. Harry. 

“IT am, indeed. If you’re so stubborn and 
wilful in a little matter like this, you’ll be a ty- 
rant when I have given up all for you,” replied 
Nannie, pettishly. 

“Or you will be master of the house, and I 
will be a cipher there,—the ridicule of friends 
and the sport of servants!” retorted the gentle- 
man, with much spirit. 

“Well, good morning; I must ge,” said Nan- 
nie, very coolly, as she attempted to pass him, 
to reach the front door. 

‘‘No, I shall leave you where I joined you—at 
your father’s house; and you may tell your par- 
ents that we think two who cannot agree on a 
house, cannot live in it peaceably. You are sure 
you cannot yield this matter?” 

“T will not. You will think better of it, after 
a night’s rest, Harry,” said Nannie. 

“No; I’m settling matters for life, and not for 
a day,” he replied. 

“Well, good-by,” she said, holding out her 
hand to him, as if she felt sure he would not 
part with her. 

He took it, hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“If you think better of what you have said, 
drop me a kine; if not, let this be a final fare- 
well.” 

The spoiled child told her story at home, and 
her foolish parents joined her in calling Harry 
“a headstrong and obstinate fellow.” 

He told his story, and his father said, “T al- 
ways knew she was a little vixen! You may 
thank your stars she hasn’t been trampling on 
you, these four years! She’s struck on Spunky 
Rock and will rue it.” 

The broken match and the lost festivities were 
a nine days’ wonder, and were then forgotten. 





at his profession; but as he was not naturally 
ambitious, and as he had no need for money, he 
could not get up any enthusiasm; so his neigh- 
bors, with less means and education, soon out- 
stripped him. 

He then gave up and remained at home, a 
gentleman of leisure, smoking, and walking, 
and sleeping. He was constantly annoyed by 
meeting Nannie in the street, frequently escort- 
ed by another gentleman. He grew morose and 
began to hate all women, putting her errors 
down against the sex, and avoiding them like 
serpents. 

He was constantly looking for a note from 
her, but it never came; and “never” is a long 
day to a waiting heart. 

Nannie dressed, and promenaded, and danced, 
and travelled, and gave parties in the “double 
parlors” at home, till her cheeks began to fade. 
She could never marry any one else, because she 
was always expecting that Harry would come 
some day and humble himself to her; but he 
never did, and “‘never” was along day to her, 
too. 

They have grown old now, and neither of 
them has married. He is an eccentric, gray- 
haired man, who never changes the style of his 
garments to the fashions of the day; who lives 
in the old home with two servants and four 
dogs,—for all he loved have been buried. He 
shuns society, because he hates women. ° 

She is a little, wizened old maid, with short, 
dancing ringlets, and a bloom on her cheek 
which has no right there, and which seems a 
mockery on the face that wears such a frown of 
discontent. She hates dogs; but has a retinue 
of cats,—maltese, tortoise shell, black and 
white, whom she treats like her best friends—as 
they are; for she has alienated all others by 
her selfish disregard of their wishes, and her 
obstinate perseverance in her own chosen way. 

Thus two fine old homes, where plenty reigns, 
are occupied by two unhappy and discontented 
people, who, but for their striking on Spunky 
Rock, might have lived happily in one house, 
and have scattered the blessings wealth brings, 
all around them. J.D. O. 
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GOD’S LOVE. 
There’s not a flower that decks the vale, 
There’s not a beam that lights the mountain, 
There’s not a shrub that scents the gale, 
There’s not a wind that stirs the fountain, 
There’s not a hue that paints the rose, 
There’s not a leaf around us lying, 
But in its use or beauty, shows 
God’s love to us, and love undying! 
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WHITTLING FOR LIFE. 

“It is a little late; I meant to have got started 
earlier,” said father, as he took up the reins, and 
cracked his whip at the horses, setting them into 
a brisk trot. “But we shall be home by nine 
o’clock, now.” 

It was a bright, but cold winter evening. We 
had come over to Grandfather Halliday’s in the 
early morning, and spent a delightful day, and 
now, just as the sun was disappearing behind the 
hills, we set out on our return. 

We had a good sleigh load. Father and moth-s 
er sat on the front seat, and mother had the ba- 
by in her arms, while little Will, bundled up to 
the eyes, was sitting between them—a position 
which he early resigned, for a place at their feet, 
where, leaning against their kmees, he slept 
soundly all the way. 

Sue, and Themas, and Winthrop occupied the 
next seat, while Minnie, and Robert, and I were 
curled up in the bottom of the sleigh, wrapped 
in a buffalo robe. 

It was a vehicle of ample length and breadtk, 
as well it might be, to carry our large family, 
—one of those long, stout sleighs, used to carry 
grain to mill and to market, so that though we 
were so many there was yet room for a dozen 
more behind us. 

We, the children, chattered merrily during the 
first hour of our ride, but father and mother 
were very silent. 

We had a wild, lonely road before us, through 
thick Western woods, and over wide prairies. 
Our two strong horses carried us rapidly along, 
and seemed to need no urging, yet father con- 
tinually quickened their movements with the 
whip. 

As the shades of darkness closed around us, 
we grew more silent, and all the youngest heads 
drooped with drowsiness. Minnie and Robert 
had succumbed to sleep, and I think I was doz- 
ing, when I heard my oldest brother, Thomas, 

say, in alow voice,— 

“Do you think there is any danger, father?” 

“Danger of what?” said I, starting up quickly. 
“J thought you wereaskep,” said Tom. “Dan- 








Harry put himself down to work in earnest, 


he added, attempting to quiet the fears he had 
aroused. 

I laughed. Father was a capital driver, and 
the road was smooth. I, at least, had no fears 
on that score. Father had not replied to Tom’s 
question, and Tom did not ask it again. 

After a few minutes pondering, I said, “Tom, 
you didn’t mean that! You are no more afraid 
of tipping over thanIlam! Whatdid you mean? 
Danger of what?” j 
“My girl is as shrewd as my boy was quick- 
witted,” said father, smiling as he looked round 
at us. “Tom meant danger of wolves, dear.: 
But you needn’t be afraid. The moon will rise 
in two hours, and we shall be at home nearly as 
soon.” 

I subsided into silence, but my eyes were wide 
open, and watchful. 

Father drove fast. We seemed to whirl along 
through the woods, and over the smooth, hard 
surface of the snow. Far in the distance I could 
hear the barking of wolves, but I had often heard 
that, when there. was no danger of their ap- 
proaching us. But now the sound seemed to be 
coming nearer, and I knew there was danger, 
but how much I could not tell. 

“Maria, are you asleep ?” said father, in a low 
voice, that he might not awaken me, if I were. 
“No, father,” said I. “I am wide awake.” 
“There is some danger, my daughter; I want 
you, and Robert, and Minnie to get over here in 
front. You must be a little woman, and not let 
them know why I wish it, so they will drop right 
to sleep again. Will you be careful?” 

“Yes, father.” 

So mother and Tom roused Robert and Min- 
nie, and had them get over and sit down in 
front. They were too sleepy to make much ob- 
jection, or ask the reason why, and, curled down 
beside Will, they slepton. I was seated between 
father and mother, and Tom, and Sue, andWin- 
throp drew their seat up close behind. ~ 
“Father,” said I, as the barking and growling 
drew nearer and nearer, “How much danger is 
there?” 

“Not much, unless there are too many of 
them. I have got the gun, and it’s loaded.” 
“Have you plenty of ammunition?” asked 
mother. 

“Yes; the only difficulty is to load fast enough, 
if the pesky brutes are numerous.” 

Again there was silence. I could not well 
look round, on account of my narrow quarters, 
but I saw occasionally a gleam of fiery eyes,— 
and the sounds now scemed all about us. 

The horses needed no urging, but went as if 
they were mad with terror; father holding them 
with a firm hand and often speaking words of 
cheer and encouragement to keep them within 
bounds. 

“Tom, take the gun, and if one of them comes 
too near, fire!’ said father, and he handed it 
from its place in front. 

Closer and closer they gathered about the sled. 
My blood curdled with horror asI listened to 
them, and now | could see their dark forms 
skulking about the sleigh, ever nearer and 
nearer! 

Now one jumps upon the back -part of the 
sleigh. Bang! goes Tom’s gun, and there is a 
fall, and the rushing tide is checked for an in- 
stant. 

But on they come again, and before the gun 
can be reloaded another leaps upon the sleigh. 
Tom beats him off, with the butt of the gun. 
Mothcr hugs her baby, closer, and prays, and 
father groans out, in a tone of bitter anguish,— 

“O Ged, and we so near home!” 

Great tears roll down Sue’s cheeks, and I sob 
aloud. 

“Be still! be still! my brave little woman,” 
says mother. “Don’t wake the little ones; God 
knows all about it. Pray, but don’t cry.” 

“Father, I have got matches. Couldn’t we 
build a fire? ’ suggested Winthrop. 

“Where? How? Of what?” said father. 

“Right here, in the back part of the sleigh, of 
this straw; and we can whittle off pieces of the 
sleigh-box.” 

“We should all be burned up,” said mother 
and Sue. 

“No, here are four thick buffalo robes; they 
can’t burn through very quick. Wecan build 
a fire on them, in the back part of the sleigh— 
just a light fire of this straw and some whit- 
tlings. It will keep off the fierce brutes for awhile, 
and time is every thing. A half hour and we 
are out of danger.” 

As he was speaking a wolf jumped up and 
caught at Sue’s sleeve. A blow on the head 
from Tom’s gun drove him back, but Sue 
screamed with fright. 

“Try it!’ said father. 

In & moment Winthrop had scraped away the 
straw that filled the back part of the sled, and 





ger of tipping over, when we are riding so fast,” 


laying down the buffaloes one upon another, he 
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heaped a little of the straw upon them, defended | 
all the time by Tom’s rifle, for the wolves had 
grown so bold that he could not otherwise have 
accomplished it. Then he lighted a match and 
applied it to the pile. 

The wolves drew back into the darkness, as 
the red blaze streamed up and threw a bright 
light around us. Winthrop fed it carefully but 
steadily with the straw, while Tom, drawing his 
large, strong jack-knife from his pocket, began 
to whittle off great splinters of wood from the 
sleigh-box. 

“T can whittle, too,” said Sue. “Your jack- 
knife, father?” and she set to, with good effect. 

“Hold the baby, Maria,” said mother, putting 
him into my lap. “Winthrop, let me take your 
knife,”—and for dear life,—yea, for the lives 
dearer to her than her own, mother whittled too. 

Carefully Winthrop fed the fire, with the ma- 
terials thus furnished, and farther and farther 
the wolves drew back into the darkness. 

“Hurrah! here we are!” said father, as we 
whisked round a corner. 

“Thank the Lord!” said mother, as her knife 
fell from her hand. 

Not quite home, yet, but so near that we had 
little cause for fear, now. We all breathed freer, 
yet we still kept up the fire, till, panting and 
covered with foam, the horses dashed into our 
own dooryard, and just at that instant, down 
it went, hissing and sputtering, into the snow, 
for the bottom of the sleigh-box was burned 
through. 

But we were at home and safe, and soon, in 
the great kitchen, we knelt together with hands 
clasped in thankfulness, and tears raining from 
our eyes, while the voice of thanksgiviug arose 
to Heaven. And little Robbie, and Will, and 
Minnie, and the baby looked on with great round 
eyes, wondering what it all meant. 

M. A. Crain. 
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For the Companion. 
HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

I.—On a Roor. 

Half a dozen children about my knees, clam- 
oring for a story. 

“What about?” said I. 

“About tigers,” said Dick. 

“About ships,” said Harry. 

“About a boy that got lost,” said Tom. 

“No,” said little Belle, “I want you to tell a 
story about yourself.” 

“About myself?” 

“Yes,” said all the children, together; “a true 
story about yourself.” : 

So after thinking a minute, I began: 

“When I reflect,” said I, “on the great num- 
ber of times that I have been close to the door 
of death, Lalmost marvel that I am alive to- 
day. I have had so many hair-breadth escapes, 
that it is really a wonder! 

“1 remember one night, when I was a boy,— 
a pretty big boy, but nevertheless, a boy,—when 
I went on the roof of a tall building in my na- 
tive town, to see the fireworks. There had 
been a celebration in the village that day, and 
of course the celebration must wind up with fire- 
works. 

“TI was at that time a printer, at work during 
the day in the office of a newspaper. I kept the 
key of the printing office, which was in the third 
story of a brick building. 

“There were some ladies and gentlemen who 
wanted to sit in the printing office windows in 
the evening, and see the fireworks. So I let 
them in; but for myself, I thought I should en- 
joy the sight more from the top of the building. 

“So I went into the lumber-room over the 
printing office, where there was a ladder which 
led up through a trap-door, to the roof. I 
mounted up there, and left the trap-door open. 

“TL suppose you know what a trap in a roof is 
like. Itis some like a box, or frame, with a 
door to cover it. The frame stands up, per- 
haps a foot from the level of the roof, and 
mikes a very good seat when the roof is flat, or 
nearly flat. 

“T had not been up there long, before I found 
I had companions. Some other people had 
found the way up, and came on to the roof 
where I was. 

“Preferring to be alone, I moved away and 
crossed to the roof of the adjoining building. 
They were all brick buildings, very nearly of a 
height, and joined each other, so that I could go 

from one to another with ease. The roofs were 
broad and nearly level, so that it was not dan- 
gerous to do so. 

“Passing from one roof to another, I at last 
reached one some distance from that where the 
other people were. It was the roof of the tall- 


est building on the street—five stories high— 


the building to the back, so that it was much 
steeper than the others. At the front it looked 
down on the street, and at the back it overhung 
a hill which was littered with old boxes and 
other rubbish. 

“I stood by the tall iron cornice-work in front, 
and looked down upon the fireworks. There 
was no danger of falling there, because the 
cornice was so high tlrat it served as a protec- 
tion; but looking back, in the dim starlight, I 
saw how stcep the roof was. 

“Tf I should slip now,’ I said to myself, ‘that 
would be the end of me, probably. Nobody 
could fall upon those boxes and barrels without 
being mangled and killed.’ 

“1 stood there feeling quite safe, and half an 
hour passed. 

“A light rain came up, but it was so very 
warm that I did not mind getting a little wet, 
and I wanted to see a torchlight procession go 
by, in the street below. 

“Then I turned to go back to the printing 
office. 

“By this time, the rain had so wet the tin 
sheets with which the roof was covered, that 
they were very slippery. It had grown pretty 
dark, too, but I knew the way back well enough. 
“I slipped! 

“I slipped suddenly, came down in a sitting 
posture, and began to slide swiftly down the 
reof. 

“At that moment, I saw before me inevitable 


death. I found it impossible to stop my pro- 
gress. I was sliding rapidly to the edge of 


the roof, and if I should shoot over and fall 
down below upon the boxes and barrels, I knew 
I should be killed.” 

“QO, dear!” cried little Belle, very much 

alarmed, “what did you think of then? Did 
you pray?” 
“I had not time enough to think or pray. I 
slid down with such velocity that before I fully 
realized my situation, my feet—which were 
stuck straight out before me—struck against 
the trap in the roof! 

“T must have been very pale then—for then I 

realized how close I had been to a frightful 
death; and I could hardly believe that I had 
escaped. 
“With trembling hands I lifted up the trap- 
door. Fortunately it was not locked. I clam- 
bered in at the opening, and descending a lad- 
der, found myself in the deepest darkness. 

“Then I fell on my knees and thanked God. 

“By-and-by I began to think of getting ont 
and going home. I did not dare to attempt to 
cross the roof, so after groping cautiously about 
the garret, [ found the door, only to discover 
that it was locked fast. 

“It was an empty garret, and I stayed there all 
night. But I was so thankful that my life had 
been saved, that I did not mind the hard floor 
on which I had to sleep. 

“Years have gone by since that night, but to 
this hour I never think of that narrow escape 
without a shiver, or without again offering up 
to God thanks for preservation from death. If 
I had slipped at any other point on that wide 
roof, nothing could have saved me; but the 
trap was directly in the range of my course as 
L slid down, and thus I was save¢ - 


42> 
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“PULL HIS HAIR.” 

Bald heads seem to puzzle children greatly. 

“Mamma,” asked Luella, “did you not tell 
me God was good ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, didn’t you say that Uncle Eli was a 
good man ?” 

“Yes, one of the best men I ever knew.” 

“Can God do any thing He’s a mind to?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, if He is good, and loves good men, I 
should think He would make uncle some hair.” 





to marry Miss Howe?” 
“Yes, he is. I had it from the family.” 


aware of the expectant bride’s temper.” 
“To be sure, poor man!” was the reply. 
Nellie pondered long and deeply. 


mother. 
“Isn’t Mrs. Dr. Lane a good woman ?” 
“Yes, child; why do you ask ?” 
then?” 


did you get such an idea?” 





and it sloped quite abruptly from the front of 


s” 


Another little one heard her mother say to a 
caller, “You don’t say that Mr. Shedd is going 


“Won’t she pull his hair out before many 
weeks have passed!” exclaimed Mrs. Bronson, 


She was 
much attached to her doctor, who was bald, but 
had never seen his wife much. More than a 
week after, she came with a serious face to her 


“Didn’t she pull out all Dr. Lane’s hair, 
“Why, no indeed, Nellie Bronson! Where 


“Why, you said Miss Howe would pull out 
all Mr. Shedd’s hair if he married her, and 


“Why, my child,” exclaimed the mother, 
bursting into laughter, “I was jesting because | 
she was ill-tempered. Mrs. Lane never pulls | 
the doctor’s hair;” and then she was obliged to | 


explain her thoughtless figure of speech. 


— or 
For the Companion. 


THE SOLDIER’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
The night was stormy, dark and cold, 
way led through the city, 
Where wretched buildings, gray and old, 
Seemed stained with tears of pity. 


Few were the cheerful sounds I heard, 
No laughter wild and free; 

But once the sweet voice of a bird 
Piped up and plained to me. 


A little bird, unblessed with wings, 
Her dark eyes wan and tearful,— 

Ah, God! to see such tender things 
Out in the storm, is fearful! 


And thus she said: “O, stranger, hear, 
I never begged before ; 

But mother has been dead a year, 
And father’s gone to war. 


“And yesterday the work gave out, 
By which I earned a penny. 

Last night I had a crust of bread, 
To-night I haven’t any; 


“And I am very hungry, sir.’’ 
I brought her bread, to spare— 
Then up into the old gray house, 
Climbed by the broken stair. 


I asked her name—her tender age 
Intensest pity won her,— 

A little maid of seven years, 
And all this wo upon her. 


“My name is Nelly Grover, sir; 
My father loved me, dearly— 

And is it true, as people say, 
The war is ended, nearly?” 


’Twas strange, but as she spoke, I chanced 
To look my paper over, 

And there I read, “‘Shot through the head, 
First sergeant, William Grover.” 


O, awful hour! can I forget 
Her tears, her broken sobbing, 
The little heart I pressed to mine, 
With bitter anguish throbbing? 


Then to my home, most tenderly, 
With loving words I brought her; 

And only death can tear from me 
Phe soldier's little daughter. 





BRITISH SUFFRAGE. 
We conclude our suffrage series with a sketch 
of the state of the suffrage question as it now 
stands in Great Britain, because. it is probable 
that attempts to extend the right to vote may 
soon be made in that country. 

The Tories came into power there in 1866, 
though the House of Commons contained a 
large majority of Liberals, in consequence of 
the dislike felt by a number of those Liberals 
for Mr. Gladstone. The Earl of Derby became 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Disraeli took Mr. Glad- 
stone’s place as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was argued by careless observers of British 
politics, that there would be no reform made in 
the suffrage, but they were mistaken. The To- 
ry party, it is probable, would have gone against 
all change, if they had had the courage to act 
according to their feelings; but their chiefs 
knew that something must be done to satisfy 
the desire for reform that had been growing for 
years, and which the Liberals had determined 
to gratify as soon as Lord Palmerston’s death 
had left them free to act according to their prin- 
ciples. 

The chiefs forced their party to go with them, 
their main argument being, that if they made 
the suffrage qualification sufficiently low, there 
would be brought in large numbers of poor 
men, who, partly from gratitude, and partly 
from feeling, would support a Tory Ministry, 
and keep it in power for years. 

The reforms the Liberals had favored for 
years were such as increased the political pow- 
er of the middle classes, but did not help the 
poorer classes. By bringing in a few hundred 
thousand men who belonged to the “lower class- 
es,” the Tories might place their ascendency on 
a firm basis. 

This was a plausible view of the matter, and 
it was determined to act upon it. The older 
Tories thought ita strange way to keep down 
democracy to make men voters, who might be 
called natural Democrats, because of their so- 
cial condition. They had been warned against 
the work of “Americanizing” English institu- 
tions, and yet here was a plan for their support 
which had. an uncommonly strong flavor of 
Americanism in it. 

But they were brought round, probably by 
the reflection that if their party should be 





| would go even farther than Mr. Disraeli pur- 


posed to go. Aided by most of the Liberal 
members, and opposed by only a few Tories, the 
Ministry carried their Reform Bill through Par. 
liament, and added several hundred thousand 
voters to the electoral lists of Great Britain and 
Ireland, men who had not looked for so early 
an elevation in the political scale. 

The Tories were, in the general result, mis- 
taken as to the effect of their measure on the 
composition of the House of Commons. A new 
House of Commons was chosen tqward the close 
of 1868, being the first elections held under the 
new system of voting; and when the elections 
were all over, it was scen that the Liberals had 
increased their majority in the House of Com. 
mons from about 70 to 125. 

In consequence of this decision, the Tory Min- 
istry resigned office, and the Liberals returned 
to power, with Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister. 
The Gladstone Ministry is now at the head of 
affairs, and seems likely to remain long in ex- 
istence,—but there is nothing so uncertain as 
politics, the party that is up in the morning 
often falling before night, and from insigniticant 
causes. 

Itis probable that further reform measures 
may be brought forward,—and should they be 
brought forward, one effect thereof might be a 
change of Ministry. 

—_——_+or—_—__——_ 

For the Companion. 

WHAT CAME OF PLAYING WITH 
A PISTOL. 
Amos Wright had three sons, Oliver, Roland 
and Theodore. 
Roland and Oliver were twins, excellent lads 
as ever made a father or mother glad. Theo- 
dore had brighter parts than his brothers, and 
many of their amiable qualities, but early man- 
ifested a spirit of recklessness and a headstrong 
will, that caused much anxiety to his parents 
and discomfort to his friends. 
Everybody prophesied that steady Roland and 
Oliver would one day be the props of the fami- 
ly; while Theodore would be the genius, and— 
unless his parents looked well to him—the rogue. 
This distinction was not, of course, thrust 
upon Theodore as though it was expected of him 
that he would become either a genius, or a rogue, 
or both. Much Iess was he allowed to think 
that his brothers were esteemed at his expense. 
Yet his mother rarely felt safe about him when 
sent away. without Roland’s or Oliver’s compa- 
ny, and his father was never quite sure of his 
performing faithfully a given piece of work, un- 
less one or both of the twins were with him. 
Theodore was too rash and too set in his own 
opinions, and these traits, joined as they were 
in him to an inventive mind, made him too fond 
of experiments to be often trusted alone in any 
matter of much importance. 

One day when Mr. Wright was absent, Theo- 
dore stole up to his room to look for an article 
which he had long wished to examine, but 
which he had been strictly forbidden to handle. 

It was his father’s sNver-mounted pistol, which 
he always kept in a drawer at the head of his 


“Theodore had a passion for firearms, which 
he took every secret opportunity to gratify. 
When he had set his heart on burning powder, 
or meddling with guns or pistols, he could con- 
trive to do it without regard to his parents’ 
commands. 

This time he felt sure his father would have 
no knowledge of his doings, and as his mother 
was busy in the back part of the house, he 
thought he could easily finish his investigations 
before she discovered him. 

To his disappointment the key was not in the 
keyhole, and he began to fear that he should 
have to go away, after all, with his curiosity 
ungratified. 

But after a short search he found the key in 
the secretary, and in a moment more the pistol 
was in his hands. 

Pleased with its beauty, he turned it over and 
over admiringly, aiming it at the windows, pic- 
tures and bedposts, and then began recklessly 
to snap it “to see if it was loaded.” 

While he was thus engaged, a gentle move 
ment startled him, and turning suddenly, he saw 
Oliver standing in the door. Oliver was not 
well that day, and had been lying on a lounge 
in an adjoining chamber, reading. 

“Q, put it up, put it up,” said he to Theodore, 
advancing towards him. “Father never lets 
any one take his pistol.” 

“You wait a minute,” replied Theodore, not 
at all disposed to mind his brother, and back- 
ing off, he began to put himself in the attitude 
of the “dashing highwayman” he had heard so 
much about in stories. 

“Your purse or your life!” said he, with mock 





turned out, the Liberals, who would succeed it, 





ferocity, pointing the pisto] at Oliver’s head, 
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“Stop, stop!” cried Oliver, “it’s loaded!” 

Alas, the warning did not save him. The 
headlong Theodore pressed his finger on the 
trigger—there was a quick report, and the little 
weapon, aimed in thoughtless play, sent its dead- 
ly contents through his brother’s neck! 

Oliver fell to the floor, exclaiming, “You have 
killed me!” 

Theodore stood white as if frozen to marble. 

The pistol was a repeater with percussion 
cartridges, and only two of the chambers hap- 
pened to be loaded. In snapping it before Oli- 
yer came in, he had turned off all the empty 
chambers and brought one of the loaded ones 
in front of the hammer. 

Unhappy boy! Why could he not have re- 
mained obedient, and spared himself and the 
whole family this terrible catastrophe. 

Horrified beyond measure, he was conscious 
of nothing that followed, save the agonized shrick 
of his mother as she lifted him from Oliver’s 
prostrate body, and the fearful, heart-broken 
stare of Roland standing over his twin brother, 
where he lay weltering in blood. 

Oliver never spoke again. The fatal bullet 
had severed an artery, and he bled to death in a 
few minutes. The grief of that household that 
night, when the father returned and the story 
of Theodore’s disobedient recklessness was told 
and thought of as the needless cause of a son 
and brother’s death, can hardly be conceived. 

Punished by his own remorse, Theodore was, 
without doubt, the greatest sufferer—as he de- 
served to be. 

But neither the sudden presence of death in 
their dwelling, nor the afflicting thought of its 
thoughtless cause, was so terrible to Theodore 
or his parents, as the sight of the strange effect 
upon poor Roland. During all the time he 
stayed in the fatal chamber, and since he left it, 
he had not shed a tear. : 

He sat with a pale, vacant look, talking to 
Oliver as he used to when playing chess with 
him, or walking to school in his company, and 
every now and then he would laugh softly. The 
shock had overthrown his reason. 

Days, and weeks, and months after Oliver, 
the victim of a brother’s rash and disobedient 
curiosity, had been buried out of sight, the 
heart-broken houschold bore the presence of a 
living death in their midst, in the person of the 
poor idiot, Roland the twin. 

In his daily presence the wretched Theodore 
suffered a thousand penalties, for the demented 
boy talked of nothing or tv nothing but Oliver, 
from morning till night. And when, at length, 
for his own good and the good of the rest, it 
“was found necessary to carry him to a distant 
hospital, Theodore could not be prevailed on to 
visit him there. 

Years passed before he saw Roland again, 
and then the interview was too painful to be 
repeated. He had grown to resemble Oliver, 
and the idiot called him by the dead brother’s 
name, fondled him, talked to him, using the 
very endearments of the old twin days, and 
when he went away, begged him to stay, and 

cried like a little child. 

Theodore exerted himself, so long as his par- 
ents lived, to make up to them, in every way 
possible, the loss of his two brothers; and it is 
but justice to say that he was never wilfully 
disobedient again. 

Nor, when they died, did he forget how deep- 
ly he was responsible for shortening their days, 
and, considering himself still under solemn ob- 
ligations, did all he could to repay them to poor 
Roland in generous contributions to his bodily 
comfort during his life. 

This sad story carries its own warning with it. 

T. B. 





For the Companion. 
BORAX. 


Borax is a substance which is used in welding, 
soldering and repairing certain metals, as well 
asin various other ways in medicine and the 
arts, 
Itis one of those articles for which we are 
Mainly indebted to chemical science, and has 
come into general use within a comparatively 
short period; but as it has become an important 
article of commerce, any information about its 
origin or manufacture is valuable. 

The method of obtaining this salt is very pe- 
culiar and interesting. 

It is derived in small quantities by evapo- 
Tating the water of certain lakes in Thibet and 
in South America; but the principal supply is 
from the Volcanic districts of Tuscany, in Italy, 


Where jets of vapor and hot water, charged 
ith boracic acid (from which the salt is ob- 
tained) are continually issuing from fissures in 
the earth, 
The heat in 
these 


wi 


the immediate neighborhood of 


drenched with the vapor, which has a strong 
smell of sulphur. 

But these very fumes contain a treasure for 
commerce, if it can only be obtained from them. 
How shall it be done? 

In this way: A location is selected on a slope 
where the soil is hottest, and a basin excavated 
of moderate depth, which is walled up with 
masonry, leaving openings in the bottom for 
the steam escaping from the earth. 

These basins are of various sizes, from 100 
feet in circumference and seven feet in depth, to 
500 and 1000 feet in circumference, with a depth 
of 15 to 20 feet. ; 

When they are completed, a spring of cold 
water is conducted into the upper basin, of a 
series which stand below one another on the 
slope, where it absorbs the boracic acid from 
the steam, which is constantly issuing from the 
ground at the bottom of the basin, and gradu- 
ally becomes heated to the boiling point. 

After standing about twenty-four hours, this 
water is drawn off into the next basin at a low- 
er level, to be impregnated by the steam from 
that one; then to a third, and so on till it has 
received all it can possibly contain of the bo- 
racic acid, with which the vapor is charged. 
Then it is transferred to tanks and shallow 
pans for evaporation, which leaves the acid be- 
hind in the shape of white, scaly crystals. The 
salt as we see it, is formed by adding a prepara- 
tion of soda to this acid, which prepares it for 


market. 8. H. B. 
_————+or——_—— 
WONDERFUL APPLICATION OF 

HEAT. 


Experiment (remarks Baron Liebig) has shown 
that a quantity of heat, sufficient to raise a 
pound of water one degree of temperature, will, 
when communicated to a bar of iron, enable it 
to elevate a weight of 1,350 lbs. to the height of 
one foot. 
An interesting application of this fact was 
long ago made in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, in Paris. 
In this building, which was formerly a con- 
vent, the nave of the church was converted into 
a museum for industrial products, machines, 
and implements. In its arch, traversing its 
length, appeared a crack, which gradually in- 
creased to the width of several inches, and per- 
mitted the passage of rain or snow. 
The opening could easily have been closed by 
stone and lime, but the yielding of the side walls 
would not have been prevented by these means. 
The whole building was on the point of being 
pulled down, when a natural philosopher pro- 
posed the following plan, by which the object 
was accomplished. 
A number of strong iron rods were firmly 
fixed at one end ‘to a side wall of the nave, and 
after passing through the opposite wall, were 
provided on the outside with large nuts, which 
were screwed up tightly to the wall. By apply- 
ing burning straw to the rods they expanded in 
length. 
The nuts by this extension being now removed 
several inches from the wall, were again screwed 
tight to it. The rods on cooling contracted with 
enormous force, and made the side walls ap- 
proach each other. By repeating the operation 
the crack entirely disappeard. This building, 
with its retaining rods, is still in existence. 
——~o——__—_—_ 
~ A LONG TIGER. 


Old Dicky S. is a very wealthy but very illiter- 
ate East India merchant, and a member of the 
Oriental Club of London. One day Dicky took 
a pair of compasses and set about examining 
a large map of India, the margin of which was 
illustrated with drawings of the wild and do- 
mestic animals of the country. Suddenly Dicky 
dropped the compasses in amazement. 

“Tt can’t be! it aint in horder of natur that it 
should be! impossible! ridiculous!” 

“Why, Dicky, what’s the matter?” 

“Vy, this Bengal tiger is ninety miles long!” 

Dicky measured the tiger by the scale of the 
map. 

Every thing depends upon the scale by which 
one judges. A fly in a telescope looks bigger 
than Jupiter. Some people measure the right 
and wrong of men and things with a prejudice 
as incorrect as old Dick’s compasses. 

Eo 


“SWEARING ROOM.” 


From one of the American papers, we learn 
that a person, having the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, was recently using very profane lan- 
guage in one of the public rooms of a hotel in 
Baltimore, when he was told by the landlord 
that such language was very disagreeable there, 
but that there was a private room fitted up for 
a “swearing room,” where he might swear to 
his heart’s content. 


ish Workman. 





jets is very great, and the visitor is soon 


The man took the rebuke 
kindly, and was heard to swear no more.—Brit- 


Often when asked to face their wickedness 
and make a business of it, bad men see its folly 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the ComPpANton have decided to- 


“OLD PATCH.” 


There was a poor boy who came to school 
with a large patch on his knee. One of his 
schoolfellows, who was a “great tease,” began 
to nickname him “Patch,” and sometimes “Old 
Patch.’ “Why don’t you fiykt him? Give it 
to him,” cried the boys. “i wouldn’t be called 
names so; J’d give it to him.” “Pooh!” an- 
swered the boy with the patch, “you don’t sup- 
pose I’m ashamed of my patch, do you? For 
my part, lam thankful for a good mother to 
keep me out of the rags. I honor my patch 
for her sake.” There was “no getting the bet- 
ter of Patch,” the boys said; “not a bit of false 
shame about him.” And how the boys honored 
him for it! 














offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus......$10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


This offer will remain open until July Ist. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are tox 
be considered the property of the publishers. 


ABOUT THE PRIZE PUZZLES. 


We must remind our young friends once more that 
NONE BUT ORIGINAL PUZZLES ARE DESIRED. 

By original puzzles, we mean such as have never 
been published before. They may be composed by 
the person sending them, or by any number of per- 
sons conjointly. 

The best rebus (other things being equal) is one 
composed wholly of symbols. A letter may be used 
where its sound forms a word or syllable, but we very 
much prefer not to have words spelled thus: W—hat, 
tea—he, &c. 

It is not necessary that the design should be drawn. 
It may be indicated by description, if preferred. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
z. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My ist is in young, but not in old; 
ly 2d is in poor, but not in rich; 
My 84 is in rust, but not in mold; 
My 4th is in plate, but not in dish; 
My 5dth is in chair, but not in stool; 
Sty 6th is in stick, but not in wood; 
My (th is in colt, but not in mule; 
hy 8th is in bough, but not in bud¢ 
My 9th is in man, but not in boy; 
ly 10th is in pen, but not in quill; 
My hin is in play, but not in toy; 
My 12th is in silence, but not in still; 
My 13th is in white, but not in black; 
M y 14th is in woman, but not in girl; 
My tsth is in want, but not in lack; 
My whole is the best little paper in the world. 
c. M. 8. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A girl’s name. 
2. Delivered by mouth. 
8. A tool. 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 


4. 


T am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 5, 12, 14, 9 abounds. 

My 1, 11, 7, 13 is an animal. 

My 6, 2, 8 is a number. 

My 10, 4, 14 is what children like. 
My 8, 15, 16 is rather small. 

My whole is a good motto. 


5. 


I am a word of three syllables. 

My first is the human race. 

My second is an article of clothing. 

My third is to make brown. 

My whole, an island covered by a great a 
J. a. B. 


My whole is a boy’s name; behead me, and I ama 
color; behead me again, and I am a boy’s nickname; 


behead me again, and I denote a number. 
F. B. 8. 


7. 


it up? With a hes, anda hay, and a hel, 


and a hen. J. G. B. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Presidential mansion. 


2. George. 4. Tea—Eat—Ate. 
Ofte: 


8. Honor your parents. 5. 





How do English people spell Saloon? Do ve 
wo hoes 

















These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 

12 Silver Watches. 

14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the . 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 

The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 

We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 15. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made her 








and sin and become ashamed and afraid of it. 





le "Tunme—PRice, 


6, Top-Ear-Rossini-! 


fore the paper is discontinued, 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY. 


Good-day little children; we’re winkiig 
The dews from our opening eyes; 

So glad you have come to us early, 
While morning is yet in the skies. 


Wherever we flowers are growing, 
In by-lane, on hillock, or hill, 

We like to be gathered by children, 
Some purpose of love 


Mamma, with her vases all empty, 
How gladly she welcomes us there! 

And how papa smiles when you give him 
A bud in his waistcoat to wear 


Little Susie lies 11] in her chamber; 
Go there, a sweet gift to confer; 

In her thin, eager hands she will clasp us, 
And we shall be precious to her. 


We toss our heads this way and tlrat way, 
As gentle winds over us move; 

Come gather us quick, little children, 
And run on your errands of love. 
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For the Companion. 
CRUCIFIXION. 

The punishment of crucifixion was in use 
among most of the ancient nations. 

The Jews, however, appear to have taken it 
from the Romans. Among the latter it was in- 
flicted only on slaves. No one who possessed 
the rights of a Roman citizen could be crucified. 
It was considered the most disgraceful ¢f all 
forms of punishment. 

The Jews had no special name for it, but called 
it hanging, and it seems to have had just the 
same place in their estimation as hanging has in 
ours. The cross was the “accursed tree.” 

The criminal was always first scourged; and 
pieces of iron and bone were fixed in the lash to 
render it more severe. This was a part of the 
disgrace. He was then compelled to bear the 
cross, or a part of it, to the place of execution. 
Here he was stripped of his clothing, which was 
divided among the executioners. He was then 
lifted, entirely naked, on to the cross, or else he 
was nailed to it as it lay on the ground, and af- 
terwards raised with it. 

In most of the pictures the cross is too large 
and too high. The feet of the crucified person 
were not usually more than two feet from the 
ground. 

The forms of the cross were various. Perhaps 
the earliest was like that of the letter Y, as trees 
were at first used for the purpose. 


—< 


Another form was like the letter X. This is 
called St. Andrew’s cross, though there is no 
reason to believe that the Apostle suffered mar- 
tyrdom on one of this form. 


x 


Another shape was that of the letter T, which 
bears the name of St. Anthony, because; we are 
told, he wore such a figure on his cope. 


| 


The cross also sometimes took this shape: 


a 


But the most common form was that which 
we usually see in pictures, and which comes 
nearest to the figure of a man with his arms 
stretched out. There can be no doubt that it 
was on such a cross that our Saviour was cru- 
cified. 


> 


The idea has been held by some that the quiv- 
ering of the aspen is due to the fact that the 


cross was made of the wood of this tree. But it 
is far more likely that it was of oak. This was 
more suitable, and it abounded in Palestine. 

The criminal was fixed to the cross by nails 
driven through the hands and feet, and frequent- 
ly through the arms also. The arms and feet 
were also tied to the beams, as the weight of the 
body could not hang long by the nails alone. 

Some think that there was a horn-like projec- 
tion from the upright beam, on which the body 
rested. Others suppose that the feet were sup- 
ported on a tablet. An inscription, stating the 
charge on which the criminal was condemned, 
was carried before him, and fixed on the cross 
above his head. 

The death of the cross was an exceedingly 
painful one, perhaps the most painful that could 
possibly be invented. It excited the pity of even 
hard-hearted soldiers. Those, indeed, who were 
taken down after a short time might recover. 
A number of women in France are said to have 
been crucified several times. Of three friends 
of Josephus who were taken down from the cross 
alive, only one recovered. In the case of the 
women very little blood flowed from the wounds, 
and none at all till the nails were removed. 

This form of death was the more excruciating 
because it was se lingering. A strong man 
might suffer three days before he expired. The 
cause of death in some cases was mortification, 
commencing at the hands and feet, and rapidly 
spreading over the whole body. But more gen- 
erally it must have been hectic fever, produced 
by the wounds, which the iron did not allow to 
heal, but constantly irritated. 

This was also increased by the strained and 
unrelieved position of the body, and by the ex- 
citement and exposure. Some have thought 
that death was caused by starvation, but a per- 
son tormented with a fever has no wish to eat, 
nor would food be of any benefit to him. He 
would, however, suffer intense torture from 
thirst. This thirst was perhaps the chief part of 
the agony of the cross. 

It was customary to offer the sufferer some 
bitter (narcotic) drink, to render him less sensi- 
bleofhispains. This the Saviour refused, though 
He accepted the vinegar without the gall. The 
Jews were also accustomed to break the victim’s 
legs in order to shorten his sufferings. The pain 
and agony of the crucified must have gone on 
increasing until either the mortification reached 
his vital organs, or the fever had entirely ex- 
hausted his strength. 

It is difficult for us to forma cenception of 
such long-continued, intense and complicated 
sufferings. The fact that our Saviour expired so 
much sooner than the malefactors shows that 
He endured not only all this physical suffering, 
but intense anguish of soul beside. “Surely, He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 


+o 
CEREMONY AMONG SAVAGES. 


Disraeli, in his “Curiosities of Literature,” 
has some curious remarks on the customs of 
different nations in their modes of salutation. 

The Philippine Islander, he says, in saluting 
a friend, takes hold of his hand or foot and rubs 
it on his own face. The Lapland salutation is 
even more peculiar; when they meet they rub 
their noses together. 

A traveller named Houtman tells us that to be 
polite in the islands situated in the straits of the 
Sound is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and then he describes his own reception: “They 
raised my left foot, which they passed gently 
over my right leg, and from thence over my 
face.” 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another and 
ties it about his own waist, so that he leaves his 
friend half naked. “This custom,” says Dis- 
raeli, “of undressing on these occasions takes 
other forms; sometimes men place themselves 
naked before the person whom they salute, to 
show their humility, and that they are unworthy 
of appearing in his presence. 

This was practised before Sir Joseph Banks, 
when he received the visit of two people of 
Otaheite. The Japanese only take off a slipper, 
the people of Arracan their sandals in the street, 
and their stockings in the house.” 

In personal civilities the Chinese surpass all 
nations, dealing in the most extravagant com- 
pliments and loving greetings in the market- 
place. If two people meet after a long separa- 
tion, they both fall on their knees and bend the 
face to the earth, and this ceremony is repeated 
two or three times. 

Their expressions are as exaggerated as their 
gestures. If a Chinese is asked after his health, 
“Very well, thanks to your abundant felicity.” 
If you render him a service, “My thanks shall 
be immortal.” If you praise him, “How shall 
I dare to persuade myself of what you say to 





me?” 


The strangest part of the system is, that these 
replies are prescribed by a regular academy of 
compliments. They are determined by the num- 
ber of bows, the genuflexions, the salutations, 
and the gestures of the whole nation. 

The lower orders are as punctilious as the 
grandees, and ambassadors pass forty days in 
practice before they are allowed to appear in 
court. 


>> 


ARCHBISHOP FENELON. 


Many are the excellent deeds and sweet say- 
ings of this most amiable of men, and most 
Christian of bishops, and no reader can fail to 
be interested in the following incidents of his 
beautiful life: 


After a certain battle in France, Archbishop 
Fenelon received, in his palace at Cambray, all 
the wounded offiecrs and soldiers, as well as the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the surroundin 
country. He had them taken care of, and f 
at his own expense. 

As he was walking in the midst of them, he 
perceived a young peasant who ate nothing, 
and who appeared in the utmost affliction. Fen- 
elon went and sat down by him, and, erdeavor- 
ing to encourage him, told him that the next 
day a great reinforcement of troops was expect- 
ed; that they would drive the enemy entirely 
away, and that he would soon be able to return 
to his village. 

“I shall never find my cow there,” answered 
the peasant; “the poor animal supplied me with 
plenty of milk, and supported my father, my 
wife and my children.” 

Fenelon then promised to give him another 
cow; but, after having made useless efforts to 
console him, he obtained an exact description 
of the cottage he inhabited, at a place one league 
from Cambray. He setout himself at ten o’clock 
at night, with his pass and a single domestic, 
repaired te the village, brought back the cow 
with him in the middle of the night, and imme- 
diately made the poor peasant happy by inform- 
ing him of it. 

Fenelon was still more beloved in foreign 
ceuntries than in France. During the war of 
1701, Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough treated him with every kind of respect. 
They sent soldiers to guard his corn and his 
meadows; they even had his property carried 
and escorted to Cambray, for fear it should be 
carried off by plunderers in their army. When 
any party of the cnemy learned that he wished 
to take a journey in his diocese, they informed 
him that he need not have a French escort, and 
that they would guard him themselves. T 
hussars of the Imperial troops even rende 
him their service. Such power has true virtue 
over mankind. 
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THE OLD PRISONER AND THE 
TELEGRAPH. 


It is possible to be buried to things about us 
by close seclusion as effectually as by sleep, sd 
that the world goes on its way, and when we 
take our place in it again, the difference and our 
bewilderment almost realize the story of Rip 
Van Winkle, and the “Legend of the Seven 
Sleepers :” 


The railroad depot at Auburn is situated, as 
every body knows, very near the State prison. 

A few days ago, while the cars were making 
their usual stop of twenty minutes, a passenger 
from the city strolled near the prison yard. It 
was or of the morning, and just then it 
happened that a prisoner, who many years be- 
fore had entered that gloomy portal and been 
kept in close confinement, was liberated. 

e posts and wires of the telegraph instantly 
fixed his attention. After some moments of 
puzzled contemplation, he ventured to ask the 
gentleman above mentioned what they were. It 
was not easy to explain at once to one so entire- 
ly ignorant, the nature and uses of this great 
wonder of the age; but a brief statement was 
given to the astonished inquirer. When, how- 
ever, he was told that he might send a message 
by these wires to Philadelphia and receive an 
answer all in the course of afew minutes, he 
expressed his utter incredulity, and went away 
indignant, that after so long a confinement, the 
first man he met should attempt to dupe him by 
& tale so utterly incredible. 


_—_ 


ONE THAT KNEW WASHINGTON. 

It will be several years before all are dead who 
claim to have been acquainted with the Father 
of his Country, but all who knew him personal- 
ly must be soon gone. There is no reason to 
doubt that the old Captain here mentioned was 
a genuine acquaintance, as he claims to be: 


There is at present residing at the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, Staten Island, a veteran named 
Capt. John Webster, who has reached the ad- 
vanced age of 104 years, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1765, and came to this country in 
1798. Soon after his arrival he was apprenticed 
in Georgetown to the firm of Noble & Crabtree, 
shipowners and chandlers. After serving his 
time he became captain of a vessel, and followed 
the sea for seventy-five years. He was a school- 
mate of both John and Charles Wesley, and 
their friend for years; is a strict follower of 
Wesley still, and speaks of him with the great- 
est affection. He also talks of President Wash- 
ington, with whom he says he had frequent con- 
versations. He also recalls the friendship of 
Daniel Webster with much satisfaction. The 
old gentleman is in excellent spirits, and does 














not seem to tire of conversation. He has second 








sight, and can read writing, if finely written, ag 
well as the papers, without the aid of spectacles, 


“SOMEBODY MUST BE IN.” 
Here is a little incident which tells, better than 
a dictionary can, the meaning of the word “dis. 
interestediess.’ The martyr-spirit that leaps 
into danger to do a good deed is the farthest re. 
moved from selfishness that a human being js 
capable of: 


The late Archdeacon Hare was once, when tu- 
tor of Trinity College, Cambridge, giving a lec. 
ture, wheu a cry of ‘Fire!’ was raised. Awa 
rushed his pupils, and forming themselves into 
a line between the building—which was close at 
hand—and the river, passed buckets from one to 
another. The tutor quickly following, found 
them thus engaged; at the end of the line one 

outh was standing up to his waist in the river; 
e was delicate, consumptive-looking. 

“What,” cried Mr. Hare, “you in the water 
Sterling! you, so liable to take cold!” ° 

“Somebody must be in it,’ responded the 
youth; “why not I, as well as another?” 

The spirit of this answer is that of all great 
and generous doings. Cowardice, and coldness 
too, says, “O, somebody will do it,” and the 
speaker sits still; he is not the one to do what 
wants doing. But nobility of character, looking 
at mecessary things, says, “Somebody must do 
it; why not I?” And the deed is done. 


“GOT NOTHING ELSE.” 

Of all the cant phrases in popular ust, none 
more senseless was ever coined than this, which 
was heard so often ten years agoor less. Many 
cases like the following occurred, when persons, 
who chose to use the foolish “nothing else,” 
found themselves nicely come up with: 


An honest backwoodsman, unacquainted with 
the mesy 4 the day, went into a store to pur- 
chase a bill of groceries. Stepping up to the 
keeper of the store, he began with,— 

“Have you any sugar?’ 

“We aint got any thing else,” was the reply. 

“Well, put me up one hundred and fifty 
pounds and make out your bill. I'll call and 
settle, and get the sugar in an hour or so.” 

In an hour or two after this, the genueman 
called, = his bill, and got the sugar. As 
usual, the shopkeeper said,— 

“Want any thing else, sir?” 

“I did want some three or four bags of coffee, 
some rice, spices, oil, etc., but I got them at an- 
other store. You told me you didn’t have any- 
thing else but sugar.” 

ee 
A ROYAL FAMILY SCENE. 

Tears are shed by kings and queens oftener 
than we know. If the much that is said about 
the unkindness of the Prince of Wales to his del- 
icate young wife be true, her parents have rea- 
son to weep that she is unhappy as well as 
feeble: 


When the Princess Alexandra, consort of the 
Prince of Wales, arrived at Korsoer, during her 
recent trip to Denmark, the king and queen, 
her parents, awaited her at the landing. The 
poor lady seemed to have grown twenty years 
older since she had left Copenhagen in 1863, and 
her mother shed tears as she saw her painfully 
and slowly stepping ashore. Not a word passed 
between her and her parents for several minutes 
after she had embraced them, the queen trying 
to restrain her tears, and the king holding out 
the hands of his daughter in his own, and gaz 
ing tenderly at her. He then lifted her in to 
the carriage, handed the queen into it, took his 
— grandson on his lap, and drove away with 

em. 
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PAT AND THE PIG. 


Sharp people usually exact a dollar’s worth of 
satisfaction, every time they lose a cent. Al 
Irishman was brought before a police magi 
trate to answer for a theft: 

“Well, Patrick,” said the justice, “what have 
you got to say about stealing the pig?” nee 

“Well, yer honor-r, ye see, it was jist this, 
replied Patrick; “the pig tuk upon him to shleep 
in my bit of a garden for three nights, yer hon- 
or-r, and I jist sayzed him tor the rint!” 





A PorTLaND lady attempted to kill a rat that 
had incautiously invaded her parlor, when the 
animal sought refuge by running up her gat 
ments upon her back. This so alarmed the 
woman that she fled, shrieking, from the room 
and tumbled down stairs, turning a complete 
somersault, landing on her back and effectually 
despatching the rat. 


A NEw band in a Boston shop made terribly 
rough work in shaving a customer. When tle 
haggling ended the victim asked: “Did you ever 
shave anv body before?” “Yes, sir.” “Ah! 
did the man live?’ 


WE do a great deal for our friends; but there 
are some things we cannot do. We cidanot re 
pent for them or die for them; these two things 
they must do for themselves. 


 ... MORE TAR one} Means —" ms, if you 
ve me an apple good. 

“No, my child, you must not be good for pay 
—you must be good for nothing.” 


A Youne lady in Staunton, Va., keeps list 
of her male acquaintances in a pocket diary, 
and calls it her him hook. 
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WHO'LL BUY THE BABY? 


A baby at auction! 
Who wishes to buy? 
With small, pretty features, 
And laughing blue eye. 


To those who would purchase, 
We've only to say, 

She’l) furnish you music 
By night and by day. 


She sings like a robin, 
And coos like a dove; 
Her heart is o’erflowin, 
With sweetness and love. 


Now, who’ll buy the baby? 

With soft, dimpled fingers, 
th soft, dimp! in 
And little pink toes. 


She cannot be,purchased 
For silver or gold; 

For mother’s love only 
Will baby be sold. 


No bid for our hp 
Then home we must go; 

For no one loves baby 
Like mother, I know. 
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For the Companion. 
BIRDS’-NESTING. 

Two children were sailing their boats, full of 
paper dolls, over a brook. Their shouts of 
laughter caused a demure old cow, who was 
feeding at a little distance, to raise her head 
now and then, and regard them with astonish- 
ment. 

By-and-by, a robin flew from the apple tree 
which shaded the brook, and after soaring high 
in air, came down again and alighted on a rock 
near by. There she sat, eyeing the children 
and making a loud complaining noise, quite un- 
like her usual joyful song. 





Bertie, who knew considerable of the habits 
of birds, at once divined that she had a nest in 
the tree, from which she had been frightened by 
them. 
“Let’s climb up and see,” said he. 
This they did without any difficulty, leaving 
their paper dolls to float over the waterfall, and 
Perish miserably. 
Hidden among leaves, they at last spied the 
hest, and more than that, there were four little 
birds in it. They were not very beautiful, for 
their feathers were not yet grown, and their 
wide-open mouths looked larger than their 
whole bodies; but the children thought it a very 
wonderful discovery. 
“Let’s carry ’em home,” said Bertie; “they 
shall be half yours and half mine.” 
“O, you naughty boy!” exclaimed Edna. 

“What do you think mother would say ?” 
“She needn’t know it,” answered Bertie. 
“She will, for I’ll tell her!” 


“There, now, I wonder which is worse, to rob 
& birdsnest, or be a tell-tale; besides, all the 
great travellers that bring home lions, and ti- 
gers, and things, catch them when they’re ba- 


dies.” 


“I guess that’s different,” said Edna; “per- 
haps lions and tigers don’t care; but see what a 
fuss the old mother-bird is making—how she h 
— and cries, and flutters about over our 

s.”” 


“I wish I had my crossbow; I’d shoot her,” 


Bertie, 


“I won’t play with such a wicked boy!” cried 
na. “I’m going home this minute;” and she 
— the ground and walked away a few 


Her curiosity was greater than her indigna 


» however, and she presently stopped and 
back to see what her brother was going 


“You'll fall into the brook and be drowned,” 
called she, seeing him creeping toward the nest. 
“Who’s afraid?” said he; and at that very 
moment the limb cracked, and he was suspend- 
ed in the air, by his clothing. Another mo- 
ment and it snapped asunder, and precipitated 
him into the water. 





His hat floated down the stream, his mouth 
was filled with mud, and to add to his grief, 
while he was spluttering and struggling, Edna 
stood on the bank jumping up and gown, clap- 
ping her hands, and shouting, “I told you so! 
I told you so!” 

This was very unsisterly conduct, and I hope 
no littlegirl who may chance to read this sketch, 
will ever imitate it. 

When he had crawled out and got his hat, a 
new trial awaited him. Ilow should he meet 
his mother in such a plight, and what punish- 
ment would she inflict upon him? 

Now, although Bertie was a mischievous boy, 
he was not an untruthful one; so as soon as 
his mother had put dry garments on him, he 
told her the whole story, not omitting the birds- 
nest. 

She felt very sad to think her little boy should 
have been so cruel! and shut him up by him- 
self to meditate upon his conduct. At the end 
of half an hour she looked in upon him, to ask 
him if he was sorry. 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Sorry for what?” 

“Sorry I fell into the brook, and tore my new 
trousers,” said he. 

This was not just the answer she desired, so 
she left him alone another half hour, when he 
owned that he was sorry to have tried to rob 
the birdsnest, and never meant to do so any 
more. 





THE LITTLE HELPER. 


Frank’s mother had taken a severe cold, and 
was nearly sick, though she kept about, wrapped 
in her shawl. Frank was only six years old; 
but he was an affectionate little boy, and love 
made him thoughtful. His mother did not com- 
plain; but he saw that she looked very pale and 
tired, and heard his father say that her cough 
had kept her awake the night before. After 
breakfast, when papa had gone to his store, she 
went wearily up stairs, and was about making 
her bed, when the door opened and let in Frank’s 
wavy hair and bright eyes. 
“Mamma,” he said, eagerly, “let me make the 
bed; I-an. Please let me try, and you sitdown.” 
His mother smiled, took her low rocking-chair, 
and Frank went to work manfully, shaking and 
beating with all his little strength, till every 
feather hopped into place, and he had as soft a 
nest as mortal fingers could make. Pussy liked 
the looks of it. She had followed Frank up 
stairs, and sat washing her face by the fire; and 
just as he turned to get his mother’s approving 
smile, she pounced into the middle. 
“O, puss!” said he; “I wasn’t trying to make 
a bed for a cat!” 
But he did not, like many children, lose his 
temper and throw her on the floor. He knew 
she did not mean any wrong, and he lifted her 
off gently, and soon righted the “hole.” 
“There, mamma; idn’t I beat it up nicely?” 
he asked. 
“Yes, dear,” she replied, as she took hold with 
him and turned it, ‘‘as well as any one could; 
and it is a real relief to me, for I felt hardly 
strong enough to do it this morning.” 
Frank went round en the other side, and 
helped mamma spread on the clothes, smooth 
them nicely, and tuck them up. Then he took 
the carpet-sweeper from the closet, and care- 
fully pushed it up and down the room till it was 
very clean. 
“Don’t you want some fresh water, mamma?” 
he asked, when this was done. 
“T should like it,” she answered; “it would 
make my throat feel better.” 
Frank went down stairs, and soon returned 
with a tumbler of clear, cold water. His moth- 
er kissed him, and called him her comfort; and 
the little boy went to school with a very happy 


eart. 
This is not “all a made-up story,” as you say, 
dear children. And mark you; Frank’s work 


its value. The love, and kindness, and sympa- 
thy of her little boy blessed the mother’s heart, 
and made it easier all day to bear her pain. 








do next, 


was a real help in itself; but this was not half 


A GENTLEMAN near Excter, N. H., is said to 
have a hen which is equal to a cat in destroying 
mice. She was constantly seen watching close 
to acorn rick, and the moment a mouse appear- 
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To Consumers of Curled Hair. 


The undersigned would pectfully call the attention 
of House and Lote! Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic Sponge 
Company. In a sanitary poli of view its superiority is 
manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and durability, far excelling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Lair of every quality. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far preferar 
ble to Hair or any other known material. Abundant tes- 
timonials are in our pussessiun from Car and Carriage 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate all we ean say in favor 
of this material for all upholstering purposes, sufficient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair against its use. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure Lvir Mattresses of the 
be: t qual:ty, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pig's 
Hair, Tampico Whalevone, &c , is found in lieu of the all 
pure drawings, as was stated at fime of purchase. 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, and every device and slander resurted to w pre- 
vent its intruduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partinent, the difficulty was obviated, and it is now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved ones with entire satisfaction. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call and see the 
goods and testimonials at Salesroom, 121 Summer Street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 
2l-4w ; 








Widening of Hanover Street. c 


IMPORTANT 


TO BUYERS OF 


CARPETS! 


Anticipating that our business will be 
interrupted while the widening of Hano- 
ver Street is in progress, we shall en- 
deavor to reduce our Stock by offering 
Goods at the following 


POPULAR PRICES: 
SCOTCH CARPETS, per Yard............ ++. 830C. 
HEAVY COTTAGE CARPETS............... 45c. 
HEAVY COTTAGE CARPETS, (Brussels Pat- 

COTTE). .occcccccccccccccvccccccvccccccececcers 50c 
INGRAIN CARPETS..........000 Ser reewesoed 15. 
FINE WOOL CARPETS.......... Sevcecoeveee 90c. 
EXTRA FINE WOOL CARPETS, Bright 

Colors, warranted free from Cotton or 

SHOAY. ......ceccceccecccccvcccecs soene 110 
SUPERFINE WOOL CARPETS.......... 1 25 
THREE-PLY CARPETS, (all Wool)....... - 160 
GENUINE ENGLISH BRUSSELS TAP- 

ESTRY. ....ccccccees eecccccccccecccoece 1 50 


orn CLOTHS, 
2 to 18 feet wide. 


White, Checked and Fancy 
CHINA MATTINGS, 


Together with a large assortment of 
WINDOW SHADES 
AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Goods cheerfully shown. Orders by mail 
will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 
Learnard & Hartley, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 

134 Hanover St. and 78 and 80 Union St., 
20—2w BOSTON. 
WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 


KyittixG Macnine. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitung Machine ever invented. fil knit 20,000 








meadow adjoining, where she would devour it. 


. ts to Agents. 
ed, she seized it in her beak and carried it to a wAddredg AMERICAN SITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


Great Sun-Sun Chop. 





“MERRY MOMENTS.” 
A little Comic Monthly Paper, for Boys and Greve, 


Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
Sketches, Amusing Poctry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 
mor, etc. Oaly 10 cts. a year, in advance. No HuUM- 
BUG. Send on your subscriptions. No specimens. Ad- 
dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, JK., 12 East 38th Street, New 
York City. 15—8w 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—aND— 
SEWING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 
Does Ower-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and S5¢€w on at same time; 
that any Sowing Sortine can do, and 
several kinds no other can. 


(ae Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washin 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 138 Middle St., 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 

8. R. MARSTON, 


General Agent N. E. States. 





mn St., 
‘orsand, 


19—l0w 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$15 to $200 per month, every where, male and femal 
to inmtroaguce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMO 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, bruid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price on! $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
8 . ‘Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cleth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from , per month and expenses, ora 
commission from which twice that amount can be made, 
Ad‘wess, SECOMR & (0. PITTSBURGH, PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 
P ical cheap hi fi ed. li—lQw 


ETNA 











Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
Needie, Simple, Durable, Prae- 
tical, Adjustable. We have four 
sizes, adapted for manufacta- 
rers’ use, besides our new “ET- 


SEWiInG 
NA IMPROVED" Fami.y Ma- 
MACHINE. CHINE. 


AGENCY FOR XN. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 





Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 


H. 8. WILLIAMS. Agent. 
GH Agents wanted. 13—l2weop 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year,. 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. E 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

D'SCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
1 ae MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I suppose the very youngest reader of the 
Companion knows something of the great bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, Penn., which was fought on 
the first, second and third days of July, 1863. 

Well, [am not on the ground where it took 
place, at this moment, but I was yesterday; 
and the bullet which I brought away as a relic 
lies peacefully in my drawer, by the side of the 
acorn brought from Arlington. 

My hostess suggested that it must have been 
purchased from a relic-selling boy; but I, my- 
self, stood by, while the doctor and the judge cut 
it from the tree where it lodged, with hatchet 
and knife. All the trees in that vicinity—Culp’s 
Hill—bear about as many marks of the hatchet 
as the rifl:, so general is the desire to obtain 
some memento of this noted spot. 

The doctor, true to the instincts of his profes- 
sion, was seized with a desire to obtain a differ- 
ent memento, and began digging for a skull. 

“Let the dead rest,” said the judge; and see- 
ing that his advice was not followed, he turned 
his back and left the doctor and our guide to 
their ghoul-like employment. 

Having nothing but the hatchet and a stick to 
dig with, they were unsuccessful. 

“Tam glad of it,” said the judge, and I think 
you will feel as he did. 

A large number of rebels had been buried in 
this trench, and in several other trenches which 
were pointed out tous. Some record of the fact 
was made on a tree near these trenches. One 
tree noted that a certain Capt. Williams, of New 
York, had fallen there; and our guide further 
informed us, that one of his men having been 
shot down, he stooped to raise him, and thus re- 
ecived his own death-wound. 

Although nearly six years have passed by, 
since this battle was fought, there are still re- 
maining many marks of the contest, and will 
be, doubtless, for years and years to come. 

I was reminded of a little poem, about the 
field of Waterloo, which used to be a favorite of 
my young days, and perhaps it is of yours. I 
have not it here, excepting so much of it as 
memory retains: 


“It was a summer's evening, 
Old Casper’s work was done, 
And he, beside his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 
“She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the river’s brink, 
In playing there had found. 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and smooth, and round.” 


Then old Casper made answer that it was 
“some poor fellow’s skull,” who was “slain in 
the great victory.”’ It may be that even a hun- 
dred years from now, the little children of Get- 
tysburg will come upon just such relics in their 
play; and when, with the inquisitiveness of 
childhood, they ask their grandpapas to “tell 
them all about the war,” I hope they will get 
more satisfactory answers than Peterkin did. 

“And what good came of it at last?” quoth 


“Why, that I cannot tell,” says old Casper; 
“but ’twas a famous victory.” 

And that appeared to be the extent of the old 
gentleman’s information, on the subject. : 
Now in fifty or sixty years, some of you will 
probably be grandpapas and grandmammas, 
and when future little Peterkins come to ask 
you the question, “What good came of it at 
last?” with reference to Gettysburg, or any oth- 
er of our battles, I should like to be there to 
hear what answer you will make. 

You will begin by saying, “It was thus we 
preserved the Union of the States; it was thus 
we forever abolished slavery.” 

“Slavery!” little Peterkin will exclaim. “Did 
we ever have slaves in this country ?” 

“Why, yes, you little dunce,” you will reply, 
slightly pulling his ear; “haven’t you been 
studying about it in your history?” and then 
you will go on with your instructions. 
“Cemetery Hill” was so called, because the 
town cemetery was upon it. That was the 
scene of a fierce battle, and the earthworks still 
remain there, as they do upon Culp’s Hill. Itis 
entirely unsheltered by trees, and as it com- 
mands a very extensive view, and there was 
nothing to obstruct the guns, it must have been 
a most important position. 

The National Cemetery is now on that hill, 
and there some two or three thousand dead lie 
buried. At Arlington there are ten thousand. 
The monument is not yet erected, but is expect- 
ed to be completed in June. 

Round Top is three miles from the village. I 
rode towards it on the Emmitsburg road, but 
did not ascend it, as I should have been glad to 
do. There are almost no stone walls in this 
part of the country, and to remove the wooden 
fences could not have been difficult. Certainly 
they took the shortest way of accomplishing it, 
—namely, by cutting the posts off. The fences, 
when rebuilt, were set back a little, so that 
these remnants of posts still remain. 

Meade’s and Lee’s headquarters can both be 
seen from Cemetery Hill. 

It was near Round Top that Sickles lost his 
leg. He was carried to a barn, where it was 
amputated. 

Avery small house was pointed out as the 
one to which the remains of Gen. Reynolds 
were taken. He was killed in the first day’s 
fight. 

These three hills which I have mentioned, are 
noted as the scene of some very severe engage- 
ments; but the whole town of Gettysburg is in 
some way associated with the battles, for it was 
held alternately by our own and the rebel troops. 
Many of the houses show the effects of shot and 
shell, but they were not as much injured as 
might have been expected. At times the guns 
raked the streets in the centre of the town, kill- 
ing and wounding many. 

I inquired for John Burns, a hero of 1812, who, 
although not a soldier, took his gun and went 
out to fight the rebels on his own responsibility. 
Congress has since given him a pension. He is 
alive yet, but, I regret to learn, has grown very 
childish, and imagines. that some one has been 
cheating him out of his money. His lawyer 
tries to set him right on the subject, but in vain. 
He always returns to the same idea. 

Gettysburg has three thousand inhabitants; 
and, from its location, must, in the summer, be 
a very beautiful place. The Blue Ridge, rising 
afew miles out of it, is exceedingly picturesque. 
That the inhabitants are possessed of some en- 
terprisc, is shown from the fact that they have 
brick side pavements and gas—two conven- 
iences not usually found in a small country 
town. It has atheological seminary and a col- 
lege called the Pennsylvania College. It is un- 
der the auspices of the Lutherans, although 
students of all denominations are admitted. It 
was used as a hospital for wounded rebels, after 
the battle. 

I was twice told that Gen. Lee is said to have 
gone into the cupola of the seminary to take 
observations. From the expression ‘“‘is said,” I 
infer that it is doubtful whether he did, or that 
the Gettysburg people are inclined to be con- 
scientious—or both. 

A spring, called the “Gettysburg Katalysine 
Spring,” has lately come into notoriety, and a 
large hotel is soon to he erected near it. It 
claims to have medicinal virtues, and “these 
virtues were first practically demonstrated by 
some of the wounded, who had fallen in its 
vicinity’ —so, at least, says one of the legends 
of the great battle. No doubt the legend gives 
it popularity. It has no taste, unless you im- 


agine it tastes of soda. 

And so from Gettysburg I returned to Wash- 
ington—a hundred miles or more—though the 
transit was by no means so sudden in reality, as 
it seems on paper; for the journey from Hano- 





little Peterkin. 


ver junction to Baltimore, was performed with 


a broken engine, which suggested a lame duck 
in its movements. 
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THE THREE BUGS. 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two! 

And one was yellow, and one was black, 
And one like me or you. 

The space was small, no doubt for all, 
So what should the three bugs do? 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs for two; 

And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you; 

So the strong ones said, ‘‘We’ll eat the bread, 
And that is what we will do!” 


Three little bugs in a basket, 

And the beds but two would hold; 
And so they fell to quarrelling— 

The white, the black, and the gold— 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 

And one was out in the cold. 


So he that was left in the basket 
Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a shred to wrap himself withal 
When the wind across him blew, 

Pulled one of the rugs from one of the bugs, 
And so the quarrel grew. 


And so there was war in the basket; 
Ah, pity ’tis, tis true! F 
But he that was frozen and starved, at last 
A strength from his weakness drew, 
And pulled the rugs from both the bugs, 
And killed and ate them too! 


Now, when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it can well hold, 

It seems to me they had better agree— 
The black, the white, and the gold— 

And share what comes of beds or crumbs, 
And leave no bug in the cold. 





THE LADY-BUG. 


The little beetles generally called lady-bugs, 
are distinguished by naturalists as Coccinelia. 
They creep slowly when in their perfect state, 
and they are generally found on the ground; 
and though they fly fast and well, they are rare- 
ly seen on the wing. They do no injury to 
plants, either in their larvz or their perfect 
state; and when the perfect beetle is seen on a 
plant, it is to find a place where it can lay its 
eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit those plants 
most infested with aphides, for it is on these 
noxious insects that the larva of the lady-bug 
feeds, and consequently, the eggs of that insect, 
which are of a bright yellow, are always found 
on the leaves of shoots, the points of which are 
covered with the green fly. Some years lady- 
bugs are much more uumerous than in others; 
but their numbers are always found to bear a 
proportion to those of the aphides on which 
they feed. In France and Germany no peasant 
will kill them, because they are considered to be 
sacred to the Holy Virgin, whence, no doubt, 
uhey have received the name of lady-bug. 


44> 
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POWER OF THE SEA. 


A most striking illustration of the strength 
and power of the sea is exhibited on the island 
of Jameston, R. I. Some years ago, a vessel 
with a cargo of granite went ashore on the east 
side of this island, and went to pieces. Of her 
cargo, one block, computed to weigh about 
seven tons, was deposited on a rock on which 
there is not above two feet of water at high 
tide. The action of the waves has moved this 
block of granite at four separate times, inboard, 
lifting it over rocks, until it is now one hun- 
dred feet distant from the place where it was 
originally deposited. 

ena eee 


THE ECCENTRIC KEY. 


Take a piece of cord eighteen inches long, to 
which tiea common key. Take the string in 
one hand, put your other hand under the key, 
and it will vibrate back and forth; tell another 
to put his or her hand under yours, and it will 
vibrate in a circle; let him put his other on your 
shoulder, and it will hang still in a moment. 


+> 
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“A MR. LONGFELLOW.” 


When Horace Greeley started the New York- 
er, he offered fifty dollars for the best short 
poem. The announcement was that the fifty 
dollars had been awarded to a Mr. H. W. Long- 
fellow, a Professor of Bowdoin College. 
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An Irishman being called to testify in court 
as a witness, was told by the clerk to hold up 
his hand. The man immediately held up his 
left hand.. “Hold up your right,” said the clerk. 

“Please, your honor, I am left-handed.” 


A MEDICAL student says he has never been 
able to discover the bone of contention, and de- 
sires to know whether it is not situated very 
near the jaw bone? 


THE RIGHT WAY TO “CELEBRATE.”—Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor celebrated the coming of age 
of her son, by providing one hundred orphan 
boys with homes in the West. 

“LeT us lay no temptation in the path of 
youth,” as the frog said, when he popped his 
head under water on seeing a boy pick up a 
stone. 

A DANDY inquired at a fruit stall, ‘Are these 
apples fit for the hogs to eat?” 

“Try ’em and see,” said the woman. 

ALWays tired—a wagon wheel. 

Tue bread of idleness—loaf-ing. 

HANDSOME apples are sometimes sour. 

One has only to die to be praised. 


Litr_e and often make a heap in time. 











KEEP THE BOWELS IN GOOD CONDWION, ana 
no one need fear the Dysentery or Diarrhea. For this, 
take Doctor Seth Av-nold’s Balsam. It has saved ang 
prolonged more lives than any other medicine in the 
country, and thousands can testify to its virtues. 





AS A TONIC AND APPETIZER, nothing can equal 
the effect of Dr. H. Anders’ Iodine Water. Unlike aly 
stimulants, its effect is permanent, building up the body, 
and giving strength and vitality to all parts of the sys, 
tem. In old and chronic cases it may be used with al- 
most a certainty of success. 2l-lw 


A Delightful Summer Book. 
The Butterfly Hunters. 


By HELEN 8S. Conant. 1 vol. Small Quarto. With 
Illustrations. .......$1 50. 








“This isa little story, made up of incidents interesting 
to children, and very agreeably told, though without plot, 
and only designed as a pleasant string for the real pearls 
the author has to give, which are simple and accurate de- 
scriptions of the principal butterfies and moths found in 
this climate, with some account of their habits and of 
the principles of classifying insects...... We wish all the 
little boys and girls among our friends the good luck to 
get a present of the pretty volume.—JN. F. Evening Post. 





“Mrs. Conant has given us little less than a scientific 
treatise on the Butterfly family; but it is done ina style 
so charming, and the natural history of the volume is so 
admirably mixed into the current of a pleasant and viva- 
cious story, that the profitable learning may often be set- 
tling into the mind while the pealing laughter is breaking 
out from the lips.""—Morning Star. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by tlie Publishers. 
21—lw FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


BOWS! A CHANCE FOR FUN ANDA 
FORL:UNE. Secret art of catching Fishin any water, 
as fast as you can pull them out, avd no humbug. Sent 
for 20 cents by JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 
Agents wanted. 2l—lw 


2,000 Sets Croquet. 


The largest, cheapest and best stock in the country; see 
illustrated circular. D. B. BROOKS & BROS., 55 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Sent securely packed to 
any part of the United States. 2l-lw 











Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a NEw CATALOGUE, in which we 
print our vERY Lowest PRICES, and from which we 
make no DiscOUNTS OR DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 
Pranos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
Lowest Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


RosEwoop Fut S1zeEp SQUARE PIANOS, : 
7 OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


POUReCTUTUOOCOOOCOOCO COCCI OCS eee) 
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Our reputation as the First MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
Country being fully established, and the SuPERIoRiTY 
OF OUR INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the Vor- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
COUNTRY AND EUROPE, and the AWARDS OF THE HiGz- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the dif 
ferent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the Prices upon our NEw List, our 
PIANOS will be found to be THe CHEAPEST, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other First- 
CLass MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discounts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
ForTY-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO ECONOMY 
OF MANUFACTURE. 


ROSEWOOD GRAND P1ANo8s, 7% OCTAVE, : 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, : 
Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. : 


POUR ee ECC EC ECS CCCIOCC ICO S TOSSES e ee 


eeeeeeeeee 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Every Piano made by us is fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at- 
tention to the PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The SINGING QUALITY OF ToNE, so favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., 246 Washington St., 
19—Tw4o3i_ New York. Boston. 





Money Saved 
By Buying your Goods at 89 Court St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

All kinds of Merchandise sold at whoiesale prices 3 
any quantity. Orders from ten dollars upwards recei™’ 
and goods sent to any part of the country. If you = 
save from 20 to 50 per cent. on your DRY GOODS, an 

SY GOODs, BOOKS, GLASS WARE, SILVER 
TED WARE, &c., &¢., send for our Descriptive List, 
and give us atrial. Direct 


D, TOWNSEND & CO. 
89 C 





OURTSTREET, Bos: Da Mase 
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